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LILBRATURY SC. 


KORNER’S PRAYER DURING THE HEAT OF 
BATTLE. 


Vater, ich rufe dich! 








Father, I call on thee! 

As I stand midst the smoke and the cannon’s loud boom, 
Whilst their lightnings are flashing all dim through the gloom, 
Thou ruler of battles, I call upon thee! 

O Father, strengthen me! 


O Father, strengthen me! 
Unto victory lead me, or lead me to death, 
Vil acknowledge thy power with my latest breath; 
O Lord, as thou will’st be it done unto me, 
I bow, my God, to thee! 


I bow, my God, to thee! 
When the autumn’s in prime, with its grandeur of leaves, 
As well when its thunders the battle field heaves, 
Thon fountain of mercy, I bow unto thee, 
Father, show grace to me! 


Father, show grace to me! 
My life in thy hands I will cheerful resign, 
‘Thou resumest thy gift, and I will not repine. 
Throughout life as in death, oh be gracious to me ! 
Father, | honour thee! 


Father, I honour thee! 
No struggle is this for the vain things of earth, 
Lach sword is unsheathed for his country and hearth, 
Though conquering or dying, all glory to thee, — 
Father, reject not me! 


Father, reject not me! 
If a patriot’s death be appointed my Iét, 
if iny last drop of blood is to crimson this spot, 
My soul, then, O God, I commend unto thee— 
Father, I call on thee! 


TRAVELLING IN IRELAND. 


From the Peace Campaigns of a Cornet.” 

Before the establishment of coaches and caravans, the Nine-mile 
house was an inn of some celebrity: situated mid-way between 
Clonmel and Kilkenny, it was the customary station for changing 
horses between those towns, and became the natural resting place 
for the traveller on horseback, or the more humble pedestrian, whose 
business or pleasure led him to journey in that direction. 

Of late years, however, at least since the establishment of mail 
coaches by Mr. Anderson, this once-famed concern gradually lost 
its business, and consequently its celebrity; travellers, who former- 
ly hired a coach and pair, and, previously making their wills, under- 
took the then serious ten days’ journey from Cork to Dublin, and 
With due consideration forthe landlord’s interests, drank deep into 
the claret of their several hosts, now, seated in the mai!, rolled 
smoothly over the same distance in four-and-twenty hours, to the 
utter destruction of inn-keepers, turnpike-men, and waiters ; horse- 
nea, who rode into the stable-yards when the dusk of the evening 

~ brought their nursery-stories of mountains and robbers to their re- 
-ollection, and broughtto the joytul landlord the double advanta- 
Bes of ‘“‘man and baste,” now flew by one of six outsides; and if, 
avhile horses are changing, a glass of the native, or a pint of porter 
and acracker were called for, it was as much as the innkeeper could 
expect. The pedestrian, too, whose wet shoes were welcomed in 





the kitchen, and who, throwing down his wallet, squeezed himself | 


far under the ample chimney, and called for both “vitells and 
dthrink ” now found that it cost him less in shoe leather, time, aud 
travelling charges, to ‘‘geta lift on the caravan,” and seldom gave 
“mine host” an opportunity of receiving payment for “ dihry lod- 
es 

Although past nine o'clock, the door had not yet been opened, 
the shutters were closed, the dirt and wet straw of the preceding 
day covered the steps, and there was nothing whatever to indicate 
that the proprietor was dependent upon the public for his own sup- 
port, and thatof alarge family. In fact, had not the inscription on 
a narrow ledge above the door-way, given the cornet to understagd, 
that “ Daniel O’ Dwyer Purcel was licensed to sell porter with spi- 
rits,”’ he would have altogether dishelieved the assurances which he 
nad received, that the house at which he stopped was one of “en- 

‘tainment.” 

‘The inscription, however, gave him hopes—and striking that part 
"< the door which was oace occupied by a knocker, with the end of 
his sword scabbard, he endeavoured to inform the inhabitants that a 
customer had arrived; but this was an event which occurred too 
rarely to be readily believed, and the cornet’s sword was applied fall 
61x times, exclusive of sundry kicks and accompanying holloas, be- 
fore a tattered mob cap, covering a dirty female head, protruded 
froma broken pane of glass in the second story, and the wearer, not 
very good humouredly demanded, “ vhat’s vanting ?”’ 


“ierce expressed his anxiety to have breakfast, and dry his clothes, 


adding, that ‘-he should fee! obliged by his wants being immediate- 
ly attended to, as he was pressed for time.” 

‘“* Never fear, you shall Lave it in a burry, captain,’ replied the 
voice from the broken pane, and the cap vanishing from the win- 
dow, Pierce soon heard the wished tor operations on the lock, pre- 
ceded, however, by a call fur ‘ Mic,”’ who presented himself, at 
the now opened door, in the person of a thin-legged, greasy-haired 
waiter. 

‘“* Your honour’s welcome to the Nine-mile-house, captain,” said 
the overjoyed Mic, stretching out his arms, as if he would embrace 
both horse and horseman. ‘ Sure if I thought it was a rap in airnest 
I'd have been down immadiately.” 

This was an allusion to a trick which the aceemnened boys were 
in the habit of playing on the waiter, by knocking at the hall door 





and running away—thus disappointing Mic’s hopes of custom and 
'tenpennies. In this case, however, poor Mic was most agreeably 

surprised, and his joy was evinced in the most extravagant greeting 
of words and actions; but the cornet required some more solid re- 
ception, and eagerly asked about fire ane breakfast, adding that he 
was both wet and hungry—therefore, said he, ‘‘ Mic, my boy, show 
me into the kitchen, aud let me have a good warm at the fire while 
you are getling breakfast.” ‘Och! captain—the peuce a red cinder 
is in the big grate yet, and more’s the shame for Judy. Judy—is it 
lighting the fire ye are at all?”—-and Mic, in evident distress at his 
inability to meet the cornet’s wishes, endeavoured to throw the 
onus of preparation upon his coadjutor. 

“Och! don’t bother us,” cried the lady of the cap, as she blew a 
| few red sticks intoa blaze, “if you wasn’t so bandy with the dhrink 
| may be you’d be up airly yourself,” and she continued to puff at the 
incipient fire. 
| “Mic judged it prudent vot to reply to this insinuation, and, help 

ing the cornet to get rid of his dripping cloak, proceeded to wash 
| the relics of whiskey punch out of a broken tea-cup, and ~ a table 
cloth, which looked to Pierce as if it also had been used for more 
perposesthan one. However, this was no time to be impeded by 
trifles; and Judy’s exertions having succeeded in making the water 
| boil, Pierce at length saw some prospect of at least escaping starva- 
tion—for, uninviting as the tea and table cloth proved, a plentiful 
supply of fresh eggs, butter, cream, and Lung beef, enabled him to 
make out a very tolerable breakfast; and, after cheering Mic and 
Judy with a donation they had long been unaccustomed to, he re- 
turned to inquire into the progress which hud been made in the re- 
pairs of the broken axle. 





—_— >_> 
'SUCHE'TT’S MEMOIRS OF THE WAR _ IN SPAIN. 
Memoirsof the War in Spain, from 1803 fo 1814, By Marshal Sachet. 
Svo. just published. 
| The subject of the warin the Peuinsula has been treated by Mr. 
Southy with that exemplary industry, great learning, and minute- 
ness of detail that characterizes all his works. It has also been dis- 
cussed with less labour of composition, perhaps, but with more raci- 
ness and military effect by the Marquis of Londonderry. Finally, 
Cel. Napier has commenced a general view of the events of this 
; war, with a degree of vigour which affords high promise in his 
characteristic style. Memoirs, recollections,anecdotes in abundance, 
had preceded more formal treatises, and insulated features of the war 
| had repeatedly given occupation to the lyre of the poet, as well as 
the pen of the historian. Such a multitude of writers, it might have 
been imagined, had left litle to be culled by the most sedulous, and 
such is always the opinion, until some locally-informed writer ap- 
| proaches the subject, throwing a new light on familiar facts, and 
| supplying details hitherto deficient. 
| ‘To military men, the volumes, whose title we have quoted below, 
will prove instructive, so far as regardsthe description of the im- 
portant sieges in which the Mareschal was successfully engaged. 
| Noreven on this head will the common reader be altogether disap- 
pointed, for the details, although necessarily technical, are given so 
| clearly, thatthe most unskilled may easily comprehend them, and 
they are interspersed with numerons anecdotes, told in a simple and 
unambitious style, and with strong internal proofs of authenticity. 
But the nomerous descriptions of the country, the most singular, and 
in itshistory as much as in itstopography, the most romantic (to use 
a somewhat hackneyed term) in Europe; and the continuity that the 
whole narrative derives from its being identified with the personal 
character and adventures of its writer, will even to those who care 
least about battle fields and lengthened sieges, render the memoirs 
of Suchet not unamusing. 

The Duke of Albufera, in softening down the disgrace of the 
French arms in the Peninsula, attempts to show that the signal de- 
feat which attended Napoleon’s attempt to subdue Spain, was no 
more than had happened to all previous invaders. Itis not to be 
doubted that the nature of that country gives great facilities to the 
resistance of aforeign enemy, and that its defences are peculiarly 
suited to the genius and temper of the inhabitants. ‘To their abste- | 
miousness and out-of-doors habits; privations, which in counivies 
where civilization has introduced its numerous artificial wants would 
appear intolerable, are matters of pastime. The Spanish peasant, 
| aud even the Spanish citizen, spends so much of his day inthe open 
|air, and his meals are so slender and so frugal, that to transfer his 
couch to the hiil side, with no canopy but the clear blue sky, and to 
wash down his morsel of bread and his onion, with a draught of 








ing in on his narrow round of ordinary indulgencies. The blind- 
ness and perversity of the common laws of Spain, have also con- 
tributed much to trainup a bardy and daring race of smugglers, who, 
during the war, were most efficient weapons in the hands of the par- 
tizans, inannoying the march of the French armies; and it added 

reatly to the embarrasment of the latter, that the invasion was made 
rom the north, for the peculiarities we have been remarking, al- 
though more or less observable throughout the Peninsula, are chiefly 
to be found in that quarter. The north of Spain is indeed the most 
mountainous tract, Switzerland not excepted, in Europe. The snow- 
clad peaks and ridges of the latter, slope gradually down into fertile 
plains, and are intersected by numerous smiling valleys, but the lofty 
Sierras of the north of Spain are based onimmense table lands ; 
the streams that cut their way through these, are crowned with no 
verdant banks, they fret and roar along in deep gullies,and amidst 
overhanging rocks ; trees are unkown, and even brushwood by no 
means common; whole districts are found that offer nothing to the 
nurture of animals, or the solace of man, and those which afford a 
scanty nourishment to the former, and which yet do not afford shel- 
ter to the latter, are so numerous, that they bear in Spanish an ap- 
propriate denomination.* 

But whatever obstacles a barren country may throw in the way of 
an enemy, We ought always to keep in mind the fact, that where 
mountains are mavy men are few, and in the struggle against invasion 
or oppression, the victory mast ultimately depend on brave bosoms, 
not on barren rocks. It is evident, indeed, from a single glance at 
history, that so far from having successfully withstood the various 
foes which have from age to age mustered against it, up to the period 
of Napoleon’s attempt, there was not a foreigner that had not found 
Spain an casy and certain conquest—the Carthagenians, the Romans, 
the Vandais, ihe Moors, civilized or barbarian, it yielded to all. ‘The 
causes that led to the failure of Napoleon were various; but the 
chief one unquestionably was the army of Great Britain, which, 
whether advancing or retreating, whether successful or unsuccessful, 
furnished from the hour of their first landing, to that when they pas- 
sed in triumph the ridge of the Pyrenees, driving their able and 
brave, but defeated, enemy before them, a railying point to the pat- 
riotic hopes and petriotic exertions of the Peninsula. 

Of the French generals who commanded in Spain, Suchet was, 
beyond all question the ablest. Perhaps we ought to except Soult, 
but be did not arrive until late in the struggle, and until the spirit 
and the powers of the soldiers be was called to command were al- 
most wholly broken, and although his exertions were unquestionably 
great, and might probably have been successfully against any other 
opponent, the nature of the means he had te employ, deprived him 
of afair opportunity of displaying his talents. Suchet was more 
fortunate, and although he too had ultimatelyto yield to the force 
of events, his course upon the wiiole was prosperous. 

The Mareschal, we may observe, entered the army at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war ; he served in the campaign of 
Italy, where he was twice wounded; and he was present at those | igh 
scenes of Napoleon’s glory, the fields of Austerlitz and Jena. He 
rose as al! men did at that period to rapid promotion ; he was a colo- 
nel when he was only twenty-six, and a brigadier general at twenty- 
nine. Nor does his promotion seemto have depended upon any 
tortunate combination of circumstances, much less on the favour of 
the heads of the Government. Sc little was his value appreciated, 
that while he was acting in Italy as head of Gen. Joubert’s staff, in 
in which situation he had been, by Joubert's special request retained, 
the Directory, in consequence of a quarrel with his Commander-in- 
Chief, ordered Suchet toreturn to France in three days, on pain of 
being declared an emigrant. Bonaparte seems not to have been a- 
ware of his talents, until having received a command that left him ina 
great measure dependent on his own resources, he showed that they 
were as solid as they were rare. It was then the Emperor declared 
that had he possessed two such men im Spain, he would not only 
have conquered, but have kept that country,t a sentiment of appro- 
bation which he afterwards repeated in even strongerterms.t Su- 
chet had qualities of ahigher character than those of a mere soldier: 
Iie was not only kind and considerate towards his own men, but 
when called for or possible, he seems, to have shown a similar feel- 
ing towards his adversaries. Of his attention to such of our poor fel- 
lows as fell into his hands at Tarragona, the most ample testimony 
remains. ‘I cannot close,” (says Sir William Clinton, in a letter 
addressed to the Mareschal, dated 28th Sept., 1813,) “ this letter 
without availing myself of the note it gives me to express 
to your Excellency the great satisfaction I felt in hearing the report. 
made by Col. Otto, of the extremely considerate treatment ot 
wounded soldiers, prisoners in your hands, met with in the French 
hospitals; a line of conduct so highly creditable to the great nation 
your excellency serves.” ‘This disposition to soften the revolting fea- 
tures of a struggle, that from the pertinacity with which it was 
waged by both French and Spaniards, and from the fury and, not 
unfrequently, brutality, that accompanied and followed the nume- 
rous actions and skirmishes that took place between the parties, 
more resembled in its character a civil war than a legitimate contest 





* Depoblados-loca populata. 

{ Madame Campan. 

tT asked him,” (Napoleon) ‘says O'Meara, “which was his 
most able genera] ?” “ It isdificu’t toanswer that question,” said he, 


(Depopulated places.) 





cold water from the nearest spring can hardly be said to be a break- 


“ but Ithink itis Suchet.’ 
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between these great gations, had been yrs tee 

Henri O’ Donnel, whose name we need not observe béspeaks his origin 
from a country that has furnished France and Span, as well as Eng- 
land, \vith their bravest men and their ablest generals, was one of the 
most active and intelligent of the Spanish er einge opposed to 
Suchet. He was not without a considerable ‘Share of those quali- 
ties by which the Milesians are for the most part characterized. 
He could not onlydead his troops to action, but he was skilled in the 
arts of swaying popular assemblies ; he fought boldly, and harangned 
as ably ashe fought. There wasa touch of enthusiasm in his con- 
duct, which qualified him the better for the station he held: in the 
army he commanded, he was severe as well as generous; he was 
Javish in his cashiering and in promoting, and his promotions lacked 
mo recommendation of circumstance, for they were generally, as 
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where they had been won. He had been wounded—but we may as 
well give the anecdote in the Mareschal’s own words :— 
“O'Donnell had by a bold coup-de-main just succeeded in cut- 
ting off general Schwartz and the men he commanded on the sea- 
coast between Palamosand the mouth of the Ter; in the action he 
had received a severe wound which incapacitated him from acting, 
bui not for commanding, and the vigour and activity of his men 
seemed rather increased than diminished by the accident. General 
Suchet who, with a view to soften the rigour of war, never allowed 


With the generals of the enemy, sent a messenger to request the ex- 


tou make an offer to General O’ Dounell of a surgeon. 


well as the honours that accompanied them, conferred inthe field | 





n otheF occasions. ; trance. 


| quested my visitor to sit down, and I broke open the letter, in which, 


an Opportunity to escape him ot establishing honourable connexions | after a few compliments, the writer stated that, hearing I was at 


change of a wounded officer who had been taken prisoner, young | behalf of the bearer, M. Castaing, with the view of procuring him 
Detchaiz, lieutenant of the fifth light infantry, and at the same time | a place. 


The Spanish | the young man, ‘it must be some time since you left Lyons.’”—* 





unquestionable. We alsoknow, that French troops even in mo- 
meats of sang froid, and stiil more when thus excited, have exhibit- 


oda sanguinary and merciless character, of which few instances| brilliantly decorated with orders, but wanting an arm, which he lost 
a! at the battle of Bauizen. 
tum, of Valencia, are all topics of interest to which We should wil-' 


occur amongst our own. ‘The capture oi Montserrat, of Sagu 
lingly advert, had not this notice already rather exceeded the limits, 
that are fairly assignable to it. 
a= 
JOURNAL OF A NOBLEMAN AT THE CON- 
GRESS OF VIENNA.—No. If. 

Party given by Princess Bagration—Drawing of a Lollery after the 
Manner of Louis XIV.’s Couri—The Grand Duke Coustantine— 
The Emperor Alexander—Princess Maria Esterhazy—Count Capo 
@'Istria—Princess Wolkinsky—Princess Helena Suwaroff—Prince 
Ypsilanti—Prince de Linge—General Ouwaroff—Count de Witt, 
&e. Sc. 


Being informed one morning that a gentleman wished to speak 


with me, I desired that he might be shown up, and a young man of | 


pleasing exterior was ushered in. Presenting me a letter, he said, 
‘I bring this sir from Monsieur Roy, with whom you dined some 
time ago at the house of M. de Bondy, the Prefect ef Lyons.” [re- 


Vienna, he took the liberty of requesting I would interest myself in 


” 


“ Judging trom the date of this letter,” said I, addressing 





Commander did not accept the offer, but he expressed extreme gra- 
titude en account of itand sent back the officer on his parole.”’ 
‘There are few occurrences inthe history of a sanguinary warfare, 
that afford more pleasure to a contemplative mind, than these inter- 
changes of courtesy between high spirited and generous rivals. Oth- 
er anecdotes of a similar tendency as well as of the boldness and de- 
cision of Suchet, are interspersed through these memoirs. A very 
remarkable instance of his courage and presence of mind occurred 
at the siege of Tortosa, which place would have been subjected to 
all the horrors of a storm, and as military men would contend, not 
undeservedly, from the vacillation and improper conduct of the Go- 
vernor, had it aot been for Suchet’s promptitude and calculated 
boldness’ The chamade was beaten, and a flag of truce hung out 
on the walls on New Year’s day, 1811; but the proposals that were 
made tothe I'rencli Generals, were such only as fools or knaves 
could have drawn up, and indeed do not seem to have been so much 
the work of the Governor as of his mutinous soldiers, who, as al- 
ways happens when subordination ceases, sliowed as little bravery 
on the 2d, when it was necessary to act, as they showed judgment 
on the first, when they saw fitto parley. Next day afresh attempt 
at negociation was made, and three flags of truee floaied over the 
town and the fort. On the former occasion, the fire of the French 
batteries had been suspended for four or five hours; but on the se- 
cond attempt of the Spaniards, the Mareschal was not entrapped so 
easily, and, therefore, without for a moment intermitting his endea- 
vours, he sent back the officer who bore the flag of truce, with a 
message, demanding the immediate surrender ‘of one of the forts, 
previous to any renewal of negotiations. In the meanwhile 
“ The commander-in-chief, accompanied by his generals and the 
officers of his staff, marched up to the advanced work of the castle, 
followed by only asingle company of the grenadiers of the 116th, 
' and addressing the sentries told them that hostilities had ceased. He 
Jeft a few grenadiers at the first Spanish post, and advancing, com- 
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, manded the officer of the works to conduct him to the Governor. 
This old man, who was not without apprehensions of mutiny among 
his soldiers, and who entertained unpleasant dowbts himself, was 
not a little astonished on beholding the commander-in-chief of the 

t enemy enter the castle. The garrison was meanwhile under arms, 


the gunners had their matches in thelr hands ready to fire, when the 
' word was given, and their countenances plainly indicated that there 

} was not a moment to lose. The commander-in-chief assumed a 

high tone, complained loudly of the delay in delivering up to him 

one of the forts. He stated that he could with difficulty restrain his 

soldiers, who burned with impatience to peneteate through the 

! breaches, and threatened to put the whole garrison to the sword, if, 

after having offered to capitulate, they hesitated to do so conforma- 

j bly ta the laws of war, large breaches being opened in the walls, and 

the mines ready to explode the moment he gave the signal. Whilsi 

he was thus addressing the Spaniards, General Habert led on the 

grenadiers, and the governor, who was intimidated and struck dumb. 

I determined to lay down his arms. He commanded his soldiers to 

obey no voice but his own, and promised to execute at once the briet 

capitulation which was drawn up and signed on the carriage of a 

is gun. The custody of the fort was immediately given up to the gre- 

i nadiers, and the news of this event being conveyed into the town, 

the whole of the troops obeying the orders of the governor, took 


their arms for the purpose of filing out and piling them. General 
| Abbe, who was nominated Governor of ‘Tortosa, immediately pla- 
i ‘ ced sentries at the gates of the town, and at the breaches, and enter- 


ing at the head of six hundred grenadiers, established picquets and 
patroles, occupied the squares, the magazines and the public edifi- 
ces. The commander-in-chief then came down from the castle, 
saw the garrison file out, and after depositing their arms, directed 
| them to be immediately marched to Xerta, whence they were pas- 
sed to France.” 








did not take tie . tost speedy mode of travetiing, Sirforteame all | 
the way on foot.’”—‘ Really! It must have required some courage 
to undertake sich a journey, especial!y for the purpose of bringing 
me a letter trom a person whom [ never saw but once, and that 
about a year ago. You certainly deserve to obiain what you want; 
yet Tam sorry [can give you but little hope. If you had come to 
the Congress to claim a kingdom, a province, or a good indemnity, 
you might have some chance of success; but to get a place for a 
f'renchman in the Austrian states, is no such easy matter. There 
are many obstacles inthe way. However, 1 will do what I can for 
you.”’—*] have served in the Guard of Honour, and am capable of 
filling the situation of secretary, or any other post, civil or military.” 
—‘ You are exceedingly accommodating. But let me have a few 
days to think about it, and I will see what I can do.”—He then gave 
me his address, and bade me good morning, leaving me strongly 
impressed with the idea that he had performed his intrepid journey 
in vain. 

I had a few friends to dine with me that day, and our conversa- 
tion happened to turn on those sudden resolutions, by which the 
fate of a man’s life is frequently decided. Of this, Generals Tetten- 
born, Zibini, Nostitz, and various others, were quoted as examples. 
‘I know an instance of headlong enterprise,” said I, “ not less re- 
markable than any that have been mentioned ; though I doubt whe- 
ther it will be attended by any successful result.”—I then related M. 
Castaing’s visit to me, hiseconomical journey, and its object. One 
of the party, my friend Lieut. General Count de Witt,* having lis- 
tened to the story with some degree of interest, said, “ Since this 
young man has served in the Guard of Honour, he can, of course, 
ride on horseback. Send him to me to-morrow morning.” M. 
Castaing happened to piease the General, and he made him his 
secretary. He came to tell me of his good fortune, and stayed to 
dine with me. That same evening he went to the theatre of Leo- 
poldstadt, where he was arrested, (the police of Vienna being at that 
time very strict with regard to foreigners,) and thrown into prison. 
On bis examination next day, be referred to his new patron, Count 
de Witt, who was in the suit of the Emperor of Russia; and the 
General bearing testimony in his favour, he was liberated. But 
for this circumstance he would, not being provided with a pass- 
port, have been couducted as a vagabond, beyond the Austrian 
trontier.t 

I went with Count de Witt, and the other friends who dined with 
me, to an evening party, given by the Princess Bagration, the wife 
of the Field-Marshal of that name. The Princess might be said to 
do the honours of reception to her countrymen at Vienna. With a 
culiivated education she unites that amiability of manner, for which 
the Russian ladies are so remarkable. Her short-sightedness gives 
her an air of timidity and hesitation which heightens, rather than 
diminishes, her beauty. Her countenance is full of sweetness and 
sensibility ; and when she speaks on any subject that interests ler, 
the smile that plays on her lips discloses a matchless set of teeth. 
I did not know her intimately ; but it is impossible to see her with- 
out feeling convinced that the amiable qualities of her mind are no 
way inferior to the charms of her person. In all that regards 
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That revolting excesses were committed, however, appears! ing which revived a thousand agreeable recollections of St. Peters. 


burgh. When I bad last seen Ypsilanti, five years previously, he 
Was only a cornet in the Guards. [le was now a Major-General, 


As to Princess Helena, she was just as I 
had left her at St. Petersburg—well deserving the surname of fair 
and good, by which she was distinguished by all who visited the 
house of her father, the Grand Chamberlain Navishkin, where she 
officiated as mistress. 

The company withdrew to an‘adjoining drawing-room, to witness 
the performance of a young French actress, recently arrived from 
Paris, and whe was patronized by the Princess Bagration. “We 
havea great deal to talk over,”’ said Princess Helena, ‘ suppose you 
both come and breakiast wit!i me to-morrow attweive, and we can 
then couverse at leisure; in the meanwhile, let us follow the 
crowd.” We accordiugly entered the room in which Madlle. Lom- 
bard was to exhibit. . 

This young lady, who was a pupil of Talma, recited with con- 
siderable effect some passages from Zaire; and she was particulerly 
happy in the fine scene of the dreatn of Athalie. Her performance 
cousequently elicited considerable approbation ; and I dare say few 
theatrical debutantes ever had the honour of appearing before so dis- 
tinguished an audience.* 

When the Sovereigns bad retired, music and dancing commenced, 
after which there was an elegantsupper In shori, the whole eve- 
ning, like all those L spent in Vienna, was an uninterrupted scene of 
gaiety and pleasure. 

Next morning, before the hour of my engagement with Princess 
Helena, I went to call on the Prince de Ligne, whom I found, ac- 
| cording to custom, writing in bed, with atitte desk before him, and — 
surrounded by ramparts of books. ‘The conversation of the Prince 
de Ligne was marked by all the elegance of the old French school 
of high life. No man could tell a story more gracefully; and this 
happy endowment was combined with manners the most dignified 
and agreeable. But his strongest claim to admiration and respect 
was the fact, that during his long and adventurous life, he had pre- 
served unshaken integrity of principle and spotless honour. “fF 
have just received a letter,” said I, “from Prince Sherebatoff, who 
informs me, that lie is about to leave Moscow on a visitto Vienna.” 
—‘‘ITam sorry to hear it observed the Prince de Ligne, “ he isa 
man whom | highly esteem, but I cannot say I wish to see bim, 
since his presence will revive in my mind a thousard painful recol- 
lections ot a friend whose loss I yet deplore.”—“ You of course al- 
jude to M. de Saxe?” said I.—‘I do,” he replied. ‘Alas! that 
fatal duel deprived me of a valued friend, and embittered all the 
pleasure I had enjoyed at Teplitz. In figure and features, Saxe 
bore a resemblance to his royal ancestors, while he inherited no 
small share of the courage and sang froid of the great Marshal de 
Saxe. After receiving his death-wound in the unfortunate duel, he 
placed bis hand on his heart, and exclaimed, ‘J am dead.’ Then im- 
mediately firing at his adversary, whom he very narrowly missed. 
he fell and expired. His death may be regarded as the history of 

















elegance of manner, she bad at that time but few rivals in the draw- 
ing-rooms of St. Petersburgh. 

Among the company were several Sovereigns, and a multitude of 
distinguished foreigners. One of the evening’s entertainments | 
consisted of the drawing of a lottery—the revival of a favonrite | 
amusement of the gallant court of Louis XIV., where it is said to 
have been introduced by Mdlle. de la Valliere. Each of the 
sovereigns sent to the Princess Bagration one or more presents, 
which being drawn as prizes by a few fortunate gentlemen, 
were by them presented in token of their homage to some of 
the ladies of the company. These lotteries were much in vogue 
at the Vienna parties during the Congress. At Princess Bagration’s 


his lite. The pictrre can never be effaced from | memory ; re 
though time has had its effect in soothing the grief, which, however, ini 
the sight of Sherebatoff will not fail to revive. gr 
Atter endeavouring to divert away this melancholy train of reflec- an 
tion, I rose to take my leave, for it was now near twelve o’clock. ha 
«Call on me to-morrow early,” said he, ‘and we will go and dine te’ 
to-gether at my Gloriette, on the Kalemberg.’’t of 
Princes Ielena’s breaktast was delightful. The talent and amia- H 
ble feeling which characterized this distinguished lody, rendered her fo! 
conversation peculiarly interesting, and every sentiment she uttered =| | pp 
possessed the charm ot coming sincerely from the heart. We talked Lh aa 
over the news of St. Petersburg, and all thet concerned the mutual ro 
friends whom we had left in that part of the world :—the hopeless, wi 
but still constant, attachment ot her brother Leon for the beautiful 
Miia Antonia Narishkin—Wiclhorsky’s second marriage with = 
Maulle. de Biron—the bons mots of Prince Galitzin—the severity of by 
the Grand Duke Constantine—and the humuorous sallies of her father, ho 
the Grand Chamberlain Narishkin. One story succeeded another so w 
rapidly, that I aimost fancied myself again on the banks ofthe Neva. an 
Next came Prince Ypsilanti’s turn to speak; and I observed that ne 
he had lost none of that exalted enthusiasin for which we was al- in 
ways remarkable from bis early youth. He had recently lost his be 
father, the Ilospodar of Wallachia, who, after effecting his escape w 
from the mes of the Seraglio, sought an asylum with his eee | C 
at the Court of Alexander. Enjoying all the respect due to his birth an 
and talents, he subsequently fixed his residence at Kioff, where he ot 
died, bequeathing to the Prince, his son. the greater part of his im- af 
mense fortune. ‘The young Prince was now crowned with well- fo 
earned militery glory, and recent events had had the effect of stimu- sa 
lating his natural enthusiasm. It was obvious, from all that fell from 
him, that his hopes of tuture glory dwelt upon Greece, whose subju- he 
gation he deplored, and longed (o avenge.$ I perceived that he was ce 


not a little encouraged in his dreams of liberty by Princess Helena, 
who, in common with most of the Russian nobility, cherished a hope 
which has been transmitted from generation to generation as a phi- 
lanthropic and pious inheritance. “The period is at hand,” said 
Ypsilanti. ‘Lam called upon from all sides. J have received adj 
dresses from the Islands of the Archipelago, from the two Principa- 
lities, and from yet bigher quarters. Mine shall be the blood that is, 
wanting to fill up the measure.”—“ And why delay?’ said the Prin- 
cess. ‘‘Could you wish for higher gicry thanto be, at three and « 
twenty, the regenerator of an oppressed people? The present may 





The first volume of the memoirs of Suchet, coming downto the; the Grand Duke Constantine won two porcelian vases which 
taking of the Col de Balaguer, in the spring of 1811, contains an ac-; the King of Prussia had ordered from his manufactory at Berlin, 
count of the siege and capture of Lerida, of Mequinenza, of Torto-, and he presented them to his fair hostess. The Emperor Alexander's 
sa, and of the Col de Balaguer, all of them interesting to military | prize was a box in mosaic work, which he begged the Princess Ma- 
men, especially to those employed with our army on the eastern | ria Esterhazy to accept. Count Capo d’[stria won a casket adorn- 
coast of Spain, and of numerous detached affairs. ‘The last chap-|ed with steel ornaments, which he gave to Princess Wolkinsky ; 
’ ter on the “ administration of Arragun,” is extremely valuable. The | and various minor prizes were drawn, all of which were mutually 











be called the era of youth, which now outstrips mature age. Think | 
how Alexander wept at the tomb of Achilles, and regretted. athis / 
age, having achieved nothing so great. Is there anything compara- 
ble io the independence of Greece.” 

I, in my turn, began to participate in the inspiration; and the 
words Athens, Sparta, Pericles, Leonidas, soon became the burthe 
of our discourse. As to Ypsilanti, his countenance was the pres 















memoirs are written in the third person, in imitation of the com- | satisfactory both to givers and receivers. of the emancipation of his country. Greece was on the point 7 
} mentaries of Casar, which the Mareschai seems throughout to have} The drawing-room was so crowded with company that I did not | being linerated,—when, to our surprise, General Ouwaroff i 
heen ambitious of copying. Those who read French with sufficient ; perczive Prince Ypsilanti until he advanced to receive a sable pele- | aneapectedly, and without the formality of being announced. idee 
: pew to relish its beauties, will find the style of the writer pure! rine, which was his prize in the lottery, and which he presented to | then turned to subjects of a less lofty kind, for, though posse, 54,6 a 
ande egant, without elaboration or affectation of ornament; the | Princess Helena Suwaroff. I speedily took an opportunity of pay-| many excellent quallities, the worthy Aide-de-camp General w 74 se 
translation of the first volume is carefully and faithfully rendered. | ing my devoirs to them both; and we were all overjoyed at a meet-| no means remarkable either for conversational talent, or depth ot? p 
i The second volume of these Memoirs, is to us more interesting | —-— formation. || zi 
‘ than the first. It isin this that the Mareschai comes first incon-;| * Count de Witt, only son of the Countess Patocka, by her first ; , a p 
tact with Englishmen. We need hardly say that this took place at| husband, General Count de Witt, is a descendant of the Grand Pen-| * Mdlle. Lombard has since married Count Fries, principal of the s( 
' ‘Tarragona one of the most obstinate sieges in which Marshal Suchet! sionary of Holland. His military career has been no Jess rapid than | banking-house of that name at Vienna. } ; a 
I was engaged. We shall not now recur to the strange retreat of eur: brilliant. He became a colonel at 16, and at 18 obtained the com- + A hill near Vienna, where the Prince de Linge’s summer resi- t| 
i ag troops from before the fortress after their unsuccessful attempt to re-| mand of one of the finest regiments in Europe (the Empress’s cuiras- | dence was situated. . s 
take it, which was so muchand so keenly criticised at the time. siers). Inthe year 1812, in the short space of six weeks, he raised| } This estimable man was doomed toa melancholy fate. In poli- hi 
The storm of Tarragona exposed Suchet to great censure; first from | and equipped on his mother’s estates four Cossack regiments, which | tics misfortune often constitutes crime. Ypsilar.ti expiated his un- a 
Contreras, the Governor, to whom, it would appear, he showed | he presented to the Emperor Alexander in the Russian campaign. | snecessful enterprise by @ long confinement in_the dungeons cf st 
i every possible consideration, and whose life was saved, at some risk, | On the conclusion of peace the Emperor created him a lieutenant- | Montgatz, whence he was liberated only to die at Vienna, 3 hi 
by one of Suchet's officers, in the very fury of the storm; aud, see | general, and gave him the superintendance of the military colonies! |j Lieutenant-General Ouwaroff was first Aide-de-camp to the Ew- t] 
ondly, by Col. Jones, who imputes to the French great and un-jin the south of Russia. Count de Witt commanded the army of | peror Alexander, of whom he was a particular favourite. — ' t! 
necessary cfuelty onthe occasion. In reply to the latter charge, | reserve in the campaigns of 1823 against the Turks, which concluded | the mischevious consequences that ensue when Sov — are 5 te 
4 for the accusation of Contreras is limited to some petty perticulars | with the taking of Varna. lin ignorance of truth, he frequently undertook the difficult task ‘ot Hl 
about his dispatches being garbled in the Moniteur, the Marescha! +t I have since learned from the Abbe de Chaleton, tutor to the | conveying it to bis master’s ear. “ You must hear me, aie he, > ca s| 
refers to the obstinate defence of the Spaniards as a justification. | Messieurs de Polignac, that M Castaing having accompanied the | day, to the Emperor, * and Lam determined to tell you all. Never m 
Not only, lie states, was the brédch defended with a hertinectty be. t de Witt to Russia. married at Pulezin, a voung lady of good {| mind the manner, but attend to the matter J will do m¥ daty ’ 
' - j vond all example, b ttre crest square Was surrou { Aan ; < “who bvroucnit imaiortune of Al ch ( lar: ner an in J spe K ont, and you m y then of rive What ¢ anaes aie Ps 
, sected with trenches and the h MISE s loop-holed for the pur; obj) Three years ard ot > 7 ii ew 0 | 5 ask sak - nn ne C —_ v 
: preionging the cont: t,cven after the } i 1 4 i viet! en be | i siter the Datiie OL shustieriitz Napoicon QsneG ts 7 
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(presente et by has ed: at reviews in the uniforms of | 

* on acquired Colonelcies, In short, Ouwaroff contrived to | 

ue See a tecture on military equipment for our dithyrambick on | 
poste ibert He entered into a minute comparison ol the facings, 
hake $ ‘and bothous ot the different corps, aud gave us a complete 
sdertation on the accoutrements both of man and horse. This sort 
jeanne e which was Ouwarofl’s forie, was, at that time, a great 
commendation in the eye of the Czar. 1 was by no means sorry 


; *rincess’s 
interrupted by the announcement that the Pri 
be drag  sage ee proposed that we should take a drive 


iere, in obedience to a custom borrowed from 
asses in their carriages, and the common people 
on foot, repair every day at the same hour, bad weather being the 
ion of this recreation. No such impediment prevailed, 
itting of the congress, and we had many delight- 
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BARBA YORGHI, THE GREEK PILOT. 


Inthe course of some excursions on the coast of Asia Minor, in 
the autumn of 1827, I chanced to take up my quarters, for awhile, at 
a small town, called by the Turks Chesme (Anglice, the fountains. ) 
In reference to classical antiquity, [ may mention, that Chesme lies 
between Erythre and Teos, which once ranked among the fairest 

iti ia.’ In modern history it is distinguished as 
having been the scene of the destruction of the Ottoman fleet by th 
Russians, on the 7th of July, 1770. Its mercantile celebrity, which is 
of greater advantage than its ancient or modern recollections, is de- 
rived from an extensive trade in raisins; nearly all that fruit, denomi- 
nated in England Smyrna raisins, being the “eon of its neighbor- 
hood, andshipped at Chesme. It is situated ona narrow creek, op- 
posite to the unfortunate island and city of Scio, from whica it is 
about nine miles distant. 


By the kindness of my friend Mr. P. W—, I was tolerably lodged 


in the house of a’ Turk, who had vacated it for his use. In this Ea: 


tern mansion were many strange things; but the strangest of all was | 


an o!d Greek we engaged as servant, who acted as valet, cook, and 
groom, and who was called Barba Yorghi (Uncle George.) 
man, I was informed, bad been on board the ship of the captain Pasha, 
when the Greek Captain Canaris blew the lofty Moslemin into the 
air, off Scio. Itis not often one has an opportunity of learning de- 


tails from the survivor of such a night—besides, the peculiarity of his | 
appearance and manner, his intelligence, and a rude but striking sort | 
of eloquence he possessed, interested me. One evening, therefore, I | 


invited hin to come into my room, and discuss the narrative of his 
life at length. 

Leaving his slippers at the door, Barba Yorghi advanced to the up- 
per end of the room, sat down cross-legged ona low sofa, cleared 
his throat with a glass of Scio rankie, and began his tale, which was, 
indeed, one of adventure and woe. But as this narrative was of 
great length, and the reader in England may not have all the leisure 
and taste for a ‘long story” that I had in my Asiatic solitude. f will 
hastily dispatch the early adventures, and merely let Barba Yorghi 
tel! himself the last aad most interesting of thein.—Ile was a native 
of Chesme, and the son of respectable Greek parents of the place. 
His father died when he was twelve years uf age; his mother soon 
followed and he was left a helpless orphan. By the assistance of a 
charitable relation he was shipped on board a Tarkish saccoleva, 
where he wasexposed to brutal treatment. In processof time, he 
rose from cabin boy to the rank of sailor; and in that capacity he 
visited Smyrna, Scio, and most of the Greek islands. 

By dint of labour, and economy, he more than once acquired 
avhat, in hishumble ideas was wealth,—but as often was he reduced, 
At last, 
howevel When he was pennyless and almost hepeless, a relation, 


| bour’s house, ours being a heap of ruins. 
‘themselves in preparation for the funeral, and at the evening bour, d 
i borse down with grief, I staggered after the flower-covered corpse | beautiful. When I was there, afew days ago, I walked through 


Tiis | 


| rest of my sorrows. 





who in his life-time had never given him any jing bor a few peras,* 
and a deal of good advice, on dying left him the property he could 
no longer keep, and which, of the two, he would rather have fall | 
into Yorghi’s hands than into the sultan’s coffers. Barba Yorghi now | 
became a ship owner and merchant ; and being well to doin the | 
world, soon founda wife at the village of Aya-Pararkevis (close to 
Chesme,) who brought an addition to bis fortune of a good house | 
and anextensive vineyard. The Greek couple bad a daughter—an | 
only child. After describing in an affecting manner, his boundless | 
affection for the offspring of his old age, the brilliant projects he 
formed and the hopes he entertained, poor Yorghi terminated his} 
sad tale thus :— 

You shall hear, Sir, how cruelly all these hopes were blighted.— 
how my proud confidence was humbled to the dust, and how I be- 
came the lonely, wretched, besotted old man you now see me. 

On a day fatal for us, an affray took place in our village (Aya-Pa- 
raskevis, inhabited solely by Greeks,) in which a Turk of some con- 
sequence was killed, and two of his attendants wounded. I was ab- 
sent at the time, shooting partridges with my wite’s brother on the 
hill of Alacchitta, but when I arrived and heard the fact, IL trembled 
at the certain consequences. Jt was true the Turk had been killed, 
in an attempt to commit the grossest injury upon a beautital Greek 
girl of the village, by ber relations and a young man her lover; and 
that they who had done the deed, and she who had been the inno- 
cent cause, had prudenily taken flight. But I too well knew the 
vindictive spirit of the ‘Turks, the comprehensiveness of Turkish 
justice, its eagerness on every occasion to affect an arania’, to drain 
money right or wrong, and to use the advantages of force to the ut- 
most extent. The most, however, that | and my wife apprehended, 
(and that to us blind, avaricious fools that we were, seemed a migh- 
ty evil,) was, that we, from our comparative wealth, should be 
obliged to contribute largely to the fine to be imposed upon the vil- 
laze, for a transaction in which we had no more to do than if we had 
been living in the sultan’s palace at Stamboul.—Oh, God! this 
would have been nothing—nothing! At alate hour in the evening, 
a namerons body of furious Turks rushed into the village, discharg- 
ing their fire-arms in al! Cirections, as is their wont. A pistol-ball 
penetrated through one of my slightshutters, and struck my Heleniz- 
za! my lovely—my innocent—my happy child! who scarcely com- 
prehending the alarm of her parents, had fallen quietly asleep ona 
sofa by the window. One shrill shriek, which still rings in my ears, 
and turns my blood to tce, warned us of our unutterable woe! She 
threw herself off the sofa towards me, and expired at my feet. Oh, 
Sir, you have never known what is pain if you have not felt the ago- 
ny, the madness of a fond father! What succeeded around us for 
some time [ have no idea, and, had it not been for the care of our 
servant and a friend or two who ran into onr apartment, we should 
have expired, lying prostrate by the side of our child, in the flames 
that had already reached our house from the deserted residence of 
the fugitives that the Turks had set fire to. When made sensible, I 
took my darling in my arms, and we went into the garden behind 
the house ; there, on the bare ground, with the cold, pallid, blood- 
stained curpse on my knees, I satin mute despair, heedless of the 
es 


Who had commanded the Russian cavalry ? 








** Je, Sire,” replied the 


ficneral. This blunder exeited considerable meriment among the 
Winners of the fortunate game. 





; ” Para is the smallest Turkish coin; forty 
.Plaster is now less than four-pence English, 


§9 to apiaster, anda 








destruction of my property, and of all the fiorrors committing in 
the village. Thus passed the night. When the morning dawned, 
the hour at which, in my happy days, { had been accustomed to 
arise, and, ere repairing to the business of the day, to kiss my sweet 
little slumberer—heaven and earth! what ascene did its hateful 
light disclose! Could it, indeed, be she? my rose, my loweret-—my 
darling—tate so full of life, and now colourless, inanimate as the 
marble ot the fountain! was it possible? Coulda morsel of dull 


lead, scarcely larger than the black pupil of her eye, work such a\ dwellers in the happy island ot 


change as this? couldthe art of man doso much and so soon? But 
it Was evenso—she was dead—dead ! and the blood that stained my 
hands, my face, my bosom, was her life’s blood. My brain was be- 
wildered ; and when my friends consolingly said, Helenizza would 
be a saintin heaven, I could not comprebend how her pure, holy 





: —V—————— 
at different periods of my life I had passed many a happy day; then 
I saw the ravage Of the destructive element among those lovely gar- 
dens, the odour of whose fruit trees had so often saluted me across 
the calm waves, charmed my seuses, and given me the pleasant as- 
surance that I was approdching home. Many and many a time, as L 
have Leen sailing out of the bay of Smyrna, bave I scented, at the 
dis‘ance of miles, the sweet blossoms of the orange tree, the citron, 


j) and the almond, that were prodigal of beauty and of wealth to the 


lers int cio. What had the marble halls 
and inotfersive plants done that they should thus be destroyed! 
One would have thought that the love of possession would have 
saved them, and that the, Turks, contenting themselves with wrenches 
ing them trom those who had built and planted them, would have 


, stayed the band of injury, and kept them for their own use and en- 


spirit could be severed or separated from the pure, angelic form | Joyment. But it is part of their brutal character to delight in de- 


still clasped in my arms. 


In the course of the morning some neighbours came to inform me | 


of the Aga’s will, and of the sun L was expected to contribute; for 


(struction ; perhaps they are anxious to efface works they themselves 


know not how to imitate ; they may have considered the symmetric, 
elegant, comfortable ediiices a reproach to their own paltry con- 


even the Turks had no heart to face the wretchedness they had | structions of lath and mortar: perhaps,—but why speculate on the 
made. [took the money from my casket, which the attention of| motives of their barbarity? the fact is,—and alas! how often has it 


servant or friends (and none of mine) had rescued from the fire, and 


cost me nota thought; [ could have thrown all that was left to me 


been proved of late years--tie Turk ever finishes with fire what he 


mechanically counted out the pieces. It wasa heavy sum, but it) has begun with the swo:d, and so soon as he has pillaged the money 
, and jewels, and secured such women as may have charms for his 


at my oppressors’ feet with the same indifference. We were car-| brutal lust,or who he imagines will sell well, be hastens io render 


The women engaged 


~ - -] 
of my child to the grave. +s 


ild to the grave.—As-she xtended on her little bier, by 
| (be side of the dark pit, which the priests were sanetifying with 


prayer and incense, and holy water, the rosy glow of the setting sun | populated and gay. Tsaw an unowned starved bitch giving suck 
| flushed over her face; it was so like the glow of infantile health |to her miserable litter in the corner of a marble paved iall, that 


ried (the remains of my Helenizza, my wife, and myself) to a neigh-|the scene of his triumph a heap of desclate ruins. It is asad thing 
now, Sir, as you must have felt, to walk throngh that de 
| to see those smoked, scorched, skeletous of houses that were once so 


ate town; 


Street after street and did not meet a human being. I started a 
covey of partridges in the Strada de Primati, which I had known so 


when in repose, that again T could not understand she was sleeping had belonged to a wealthy merehant, and which I had seen 


sight. 


to lightand life. But [afflict you, sir, and will touch lightly on the 


‘for ever; but they lowered her into the grave, laid the piliow under | frequented, in oiber days, by a large and handsome family, and 
|her bead, placed the cross on her breast, and hid my child from my | numerous and smiling friends 

Even then, so near did my state of mind approach to mad-| sprung up within tbe holy church; the floor was overgrown with 
‘ness, that, had I not been restrained, I would have torn up the cold | nettles, weeds hung from the walls, swarms of insects were seen 
earth and the hated boards that concealed her, to attempt, if yet (he 
| warmth of a father’s embrace—a father’s fieart—could not recal! her 


Sturdy shoots of wild fig-tree had 


\Tushing to their secret holes, and an odious black snake lay coiled 
on the very altar stone! I could have wept to see such changes. 
| Before I proceed to finish my adventures, there is one particular 


| story of the massacre of Scio which [ must tell you because it is 


The loss of her child and her fortune, and my dissipation and pro- | not generally known, and because I can answer for its authenticity, 


fusion, for it was only when stupified by wine that I could find peace, 
and tor the remnant of my property I cared nothing, soon sent my 
wife to my daughter's resting place. In this mode of life I persist- 
ed, untill had not a para leit mein the world, and it was ouly the 
pressure of want, the gnawings of famine, that aroused me once 
more to exertion—to the duties and labours of a poor man’s life; 
though several times [ would fain have laid myself down to die, 
even by the painful death of hunger. Whea [ did look about me, to 
see what I could do, an Ipsariot captain, who had known me many 
years, suggested that I might embark as a pilot, a post which my long 
experience inthe Archipelago, my acquaintance with all its scat- 
tered islands and narrow passages, must certainly quality me for. 
A pilot, therefore, [became, and again threaded through the Cy- 
clades, sometimes with fair weather, sometimes with foul. [nh this 
way I contrived tolive: busy and dangerous occupations, a rapid 
variety of associates and scenes, and, more than all, the course of 
time, tempered the poignancy of my afilictions, and having saved a 
little money, aboutseven years ago, I thought of returning to this, 
my native place, to rest awhile in peace,—to breathe my last where 
my Helenizza had been,—to recommend some kind being to see 
me laid by her side. With thisidea I undertook a voyage (which I 
intended should be my last) to the Dardanelles. My usual good for- 
tune went with me; we were detamed by a Turkish frigate; the 
Purkish fleet was in want of pilots, and some kind friend mentioned 
my qualifications ina flaticring manner. I was ordered on board 
the frigate, and, instead of returning te Chesme, was carried to Con- 
starriineple, thence to conduct, where they might list, the tyrants to 
whom Lhad so many obligations. Butt am wrong. [ should not 
say conduct, as the ‘Turks will hardly ever deign to listen to (heir pi 
lot. For my part, [do not know what they want witha pilot at all, 
unless it be to have the pleasure of cutting off his heat, when, by 
their own ignorance, they have run their ship upona rock. A short 
time after our arrival at Constantinople, 1 was transferred to a large 


| ship of the line, which had been laid up for years, but was now des- 


tined to g0 somewhere, and to do something, though the where and 
the what were not yet decided; and had it not been for the Greek 
revolution, it might have been long ere she had emerged from the 
Dardanelles, or my pilot-craft been exercised in any thing but an 


_ having seen the villains before the scowl! and flush of anger were off 

their countenances, and having heard the recital as it fell, withcut 
| one expression of relenting or remorse, froin the lips of the murder- 
,ers. A party of about a dozen Turks had taken, among other female 
| Captives, a young lady of extreme beauty, and could not agree to 
| Whose lot she should fall, each being iadened with a desire of pos- 
| Sessing so faira prize, and determined not to relinquish ber to ano- 
ther. Aftera long and violent altercation they grew furious, and 
were drawing their arms to fight among themselves, when one of 
them proposed, that, as they could not all obtain her, nobody 
should, and that, to prevent (urther quarrelling, they should shoot 
her. This being unanimously agreed to, the barbarians went into 
the room where the poor creature was, already well nigh dead with 


lg ip P P * 
fear ; each of them discharged his pistol at her, and left ber a dis- 


figured corse. 

_Tnow. Sir, come to the night on which our brave Canaris took 
his signal vengeance on the Turks for the cruelties they had com- 
mitted, and were then committing, against us. A terrible night, 
Sir, itwas. When [ look back to it, it seems hike some horrible 
dream ; such a dream as might visit a guilty soul, when labouring 
under remorse of conscience, and the dread of everlasting perdi- 
tion; a vision of the day of judgment; ascene of the deep abyss of 
unquenchable flame, from which may the Virgin and saints deliver 
us! ‘The Turkish fleet was lying quietly and unsuspectingly at an- 
chor off Scio, ona fine night, in the month of June; the bour was 
Waxing very late; the codce-shops on board had ceased to give out 
the chibowyues and cups; the Turks were reposing, huddled toge- 
ther like sheep, on the decks ; the Captain Pasha had retired to his 
splendid cabin, his officers had followed his example; no regular 
Watch being ever ikepto» board a Turkish man of war. I, anda 
few Greek lads, still lingered on the upper deck, and, for want of 
better amusement, were watching the progress of a dark sail, whieh 
we saw emerge from the Spalmadore Islands, and bear down the 
channel in our direction. She came stilly on, approaching us nearer 
and nearer, and we kept gazing at her, without, however, appre- 
hending any thing, until we saw another sail in sight, and perceived 
that the vessel we had first made out was hauling up in such a man- 
ner as would soon bring her right alongside of our lotty three-decker. 


occasional sail to the Prince's Islands, or some such other trip, } I then ventured to go below aud speak to’ one of the Turkish offi- 


to contribute to the splendour and pleasure of a blooming ho- 
liday. 


You are aware, Sir, that before our revolution, all the seamen of | 
the Ottoman navy were Greeks, the Turks confining themselves to | 


the more noble occupation of firing the guns, and despising all the 
nautical portion of the service, asa thing far beneath them. When 
the rising of our nation became generally known, many of the sai- 


| lors fled, as opportunity offered, from the ships of the tyrant to those 


of their countrymen. The condition of those who could not es- 
cape became dreadful; the Turks, though they knew they could not 
do without their services, were unable to repress their hate and re- 
venge. Whenever intelligence came of any success obtained by 
our brethren in Greece, the pistol and yataghan were sure to go to 
work among us. Even in times of no extraordinary excitement I 
have seen a man cut down by my side, merely because the Turk 
imagined his features bore an expression of joy or triumph. A 
word of sympathy in the cause of his country, that might escape a 
Greek, ensured him instant death. 

It was on board of the ship where I, and about a hundred other 
Greeks, were compelled to serve, that the Captain Pasha embarked 
early inthe year of 1822. Shortly afterwards the strong ficet, that 
Was then all ready, set sail. The first place that the long gathering 
tempest fell upon was the island of Scio, and every body knows 
with what violence it fell. 


cers. This gentlemei cursed me for disturbing him, and called me 








a fool, and aiter speaking disrespectfully of the mother that bore me, 
grumbled out that they must be merchant vessels from Smyrna, 
turned himself on his other side, and fell again to sleep. Still the 
suspicious ship came on nearer and nearer; [ spoke to some of the 
men, who replied mach in the same manner as the officer had done, 
wondering what I had got into my head, to be running about break- 
ye: people's rest at such a time of the night. What more could 

0; 

When I again ascended the quarter deck, the vessel was close 
astern—within hail. She was a large brig, as black as Satan, but not 
a soul could I see on board except the manatthe helm. Of my own 
accord, I cried ont to them to hold off, or he would be split to pieces 
against us. No answer was returned, but, favoured by a gentle 
breeze, on came the brig, silent and sombre asthe graye. Whilst 
fixing my eyes intently on these incomprehensible rae aad 
saw the helmsman leave his post, having secured his tiller bard 
a-port—the next instant I heard a noise like that made by the man- 
uing of oars—then I saw a oat drop astern from under the lee of 
the brig—and ereI could again craw breath, the brig struck vio-~ 
lently against our side, to which (by means I could not then con- 
ceive) she became at once allached like a cra), or the many armed 
polypus. Before one third of the slumbering ‘Turks were aroused, 


The scenes of horror that were played | before a dozen ot them had seized their spikes and spars to detach 


off there, for the space of six weeks, have been made familiar to the! their dangerous neighbour—-he exploded!—A discharge—a fire—a 


world; and, coupled with the more recent destruction ot Ipsara, the 


shock, like the mighty eruption of some vast volcano, rose from the 


fall of Scio will be long held as the very perfection of atrocity, be-| dark, narrow busom, and quickly she was scattered in minute frag- 


yond which it would be difficult even for fiends to proceed. By day 
[ heard the shrieks of the fleeing, and the curses of the pursuers; the 


ments, high in the astonished, but placid heavens, wide over the sea, 
and among our decks and rigging—destroyed herself in the act of 


supplicating voices of women, children, and old men, dying away | destroying, though we could see the hands that had directed and 
in the short, tremulous cry of death's agony. Day after day [heard ! impelled the movemeut of the dreadful engine pulling fast away in 


the irregular discharge of musketry, with, now and then, the deep 
roar of artillery; I Seard the crash of stately houses, as their marble 
walls fell to the earth ; I saw the smoke extend in dense masses over 
the fair city, and rise, at intervals, from the pleasant villas and olive 
groves, from the bright gardens of oranges and citrons, and from the 
bosquets of the favourite mastic. 

But by night how fearful was the spectacle! The murderer ‘re- 
posed from his bloody labours; a deathly silence reigned, broken, 
occasionally, by the loud crackling of the consuming fire, the fall of 
a building, or the savage cry of some Asiatic sentinel. ‘The flames 
rose high from tower and grove, lighting up the destruction they 
were making; they darted in broad, red masses across the channel 
that divides the ead from the main, and reflected on the black 
sides and lofty summit of Cape Karabournon. Then I saw consuming 
the beautiful city, the fairest, the politest of ali the Levant, where, 








the boat. ‘They might have taken it more coolly, for the Turks had 
other matters to think of, than pursuing them—our ship was on a 
blaze—the flames were running like lightning along our rigging, and 
had seized on so many parts at once, that the confused crew knew 
not where to direct their attention, The Captain Pasha rushed upon 
deck like aman who had heard the sound of the last trumpet; he 
did not, however, lose much time in beating his forehead and tear- 
ing his beard; he proceeded wit! great firmness of mind to give ju- 
dicious orders, but the fire was too widely spread, and the consterna- 
tion of the crew too excessive to admitof any good being done 

While he gave commands to intercept the flames that were already 
playing down the main-top-mast, he heard the cry from below, that 
the lower deck was on fire, and numbers of his men rushed by him 
and leaped into the sea. It was in vain he ran from place to place, 
attempting by prayers and threats to establish something like a unity 
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and purpose of action—the fellows had lost their reason in their ex- 

treme fear.—It was all in vain that he drew forth his splendid purse, | 
and scattered its rich contents before them—what was money to a| 
man who felt that, if he lingered for a minute, he should be sent into | 


the air on the Wings of gunpowder! Some of our boats had caught | consequences—let us hasten to bring tuem forth, and with that view 
fire ; others were lowered, and you will not wonder that these were \ 


all swamped or upset by the numbers that rushed into them. Mean- 
while the fire spread, and spread—at each instant it might reach the 
powder magazines—the guns too, that were all double-shotted or 
crammed with grape, began to be heated; and as the flames flashed 
over them, already went off at intervals with tremendous roar. ‘he 
wild shrieks, curses, and phrensied actions of some of the crew; 
the speechless despair, and stupid passiveness of others; and the 


She Alviowt. 


deep national exuliation which already prevails through the coun- 
try. [Cheers.]’ The great result of emancipation will be the na- 
tional tranquiility and the union of the Irish people. It becomes us 
to accelerate them, The great measure is teeming witn glorious 


a} 
May 30, 
healthy in her energies, will henceforth become her warmest ally, 


and that the contest between the two nations, wil). in future be, not 


which can do each other the most injury, but whic.. can best uphold, 
adorn, and serve the other. 


’ 








let us studiously avoid any proceeding which could, in the least de- 
gree, tend to excite any painful or humiliating recollections. In so 
doing we shall only act in conformity with the principles which 
have hitherto characterised our conduct. It cannot be questioned 
that the Catholic body has manifested the best dispositions. I have 
lately sojourned in several counties in the south, and in districts pe- 
culiarly Catholic. So far from their being any demonstrations of 
arrogance or of gailing triumph, the greatest solicitude was every 


eye Arn. 


War-Office, April 16.—Memorandum.—The undermentioned Offi - 
cers upon half-pay have been allowed to retire from the Service 
and their half-pay has been cancelled from the 17th April, 1829, in- 
clusive, on receiving a commuted allowance for their commissions : 







































shrill, reckless maniac laugh (for many of them were downright | where exhibited to reconcile the prejudices of the Protestant popu- 
mad) were horrible to witness. People may talk about Mahometan | lation to the great boon which has been conferred upon us. ‘The 
resignation, and the surprising inluence ot their doctrine of fatalism, effect has been that through the south of Ireland Catholics and 
but ior my part, I saw little result from their boasted equanimity or | Protestants are already brought into coalition; a kindly intercourse 
firmset belief : they seemed to be affected just as other mortals | is beginning to be cultivated, and those social ties which had been 
would have been in a similar trying situation, and indeed (with the | torn and lacerated are about to be renewed. It is not exaggeration 
exception of a few of superior rank among the Turks) the despised | to say that the very physiognomies of men have undergone a change, 
Greeks showed infinitely more firmness and presence of mind than | and they who formerly passed each other with a scowl, meet in the 
their masters. The far greater part of the latter leaped into the sea | public way with that kindness and cordiality of look which speaks 
without reflecting whether they could swim two miles—or, indeed, | more than words, and is better than any thing which mere phrases 
whether they could swim at all, (among nearly eight hundred | could convey. [Cheers.] It behoves us, then, to hold out in the 
Turks.) and without calculating the certain havoc to be committed | metropolis a useful example, which may contribute to promote the | 
on thei iu the water by the terrible discharges of the guns. I shall | feelingsthat have begun to spring up amongst us. There can be no | 
not attempt to vaunt my own courage; I wasa worn-out spirit-bro-| donbt that if lumination did take place, many individuals would 
ken man—I was going to throw myself overboard, when a Greek, a; be wounded by such a celebration—their eyes would be pained by 
townsman of mine,as brave and clever alad as ever lived, caught, the glare ef such a triumph. Is it not wise upon our part to avoid 
hold of ny arm, and drew me aside. “ What! are you mad, like the! giving the least annoyance? [Hear, hear, hear, and loud cheers. } 
stupid Tuks?” said be in an under tone of voice; “if you leap into| Surely our vielory is one which does not stand in need of a mid- 
the water now, you will be either drowned in the dying grasp of} night clamour in cur streets to set it off, and does not want any 
séme heavy Osmanli, or have your brains knocked out by the cannon | noctural blaze from ihe windows of our city to throw light upon it. 
shot—the ship may not blow up yet awhile; and do you not see, | The great event should not be prophaned by such vulgar exultation. 
that now as the cables are cut, and the wind is towards shore, we) A transitory incident may be thus commemorated, and lamps may 
are every moment drifting nearer to the island? Come along, Yor-| be kindled in order to give lustre to what will be forgotten almost | 
ghi!” [followed my adviser to the bow of the ship—here [ saw a|as soon as the oil that teeds the flame is wasted. But that which 
number of Greeks, hanging on the bowsprit and on the rigging out-| hath befallen Ireland is inextinguishable and shall not pass eway. 
side of the bows. We took our station with them, awaiting in al-| [t will leave a track of light which shall endure through time. It is 
most brevthless silence the moment when the powder magazine | like that streak in the heavens on which men will forever gaze ; it is 
should explode. [should tell you, though, that before I left the| bright and everlasting. I may, perhaps, be deemed to use a wild and 
deck E saw the Captain Pasha make an attempt to leave the ship, in| extravagant diction in speaking of this great incident—but am I not 
a boat that had sustained little injury. His attendants succeeded in | to be excused? Where is the man that does not feel his heart beat 
embarking his treasures and valuables, and he was descending the} more rapidly within him at the thought of it? Where is be who 
ship’s side. when a number of frantic Turks leaped into the boat, | does not burst out in expressions of mingled astonishment and delight 
and down she went, mahmoudiers”, golden coffee-cups, amber pipes, | at this marvellous and most thrilling event? It is, indeed, anew 
shawls, Turks, and all! It has been generally said that the Captain | epoch; itis a kind of Hegira; from the day on which this great 
Posha was killed in the boat by the fall of part of the ship’s masts;} measure reached its consumation that the years of Ireland should 
but this, [can assure you, is not correct—he was blpwn up with the | henceforth be counted. Sir, I regard this magnificient concession 
ship. AsI was getting over the bows, I saw him through the smoke with an unmodified and unmingled gratitude. ‘True it is that a 
and flames, standing with his back against the bulwars, his hands | colateral expedient is its companion, which I could desire to see 
crosseil on his breast, and his head raised towards the heavens, | apart from it; but though I regret that the forty-shilling freeholders 
which looked pitilessly and on fire; and one of my companions af-| have been immolated, let us remember the altar at which the sacri- 
terwards assured me he saw him in the same position the very mo-! fice was periormed and the godlike principle of freedom to which 
ment before the final explosion. Of the explosion itself I can say | it was offered up. Abstractedly considered, the rights of the peasantry 
little, but that it was indeed tremendous.—l remember nothing but had the grearest weight—and when the great scales were held forth, 
a dreadful roar, an astounding shock, a burst of flames that seemed | and their franchises were thrown in, they seemed to predominate 
to threaten the conflagration of the globe, and a rain of fiery mat-|- -but when the liberty of a whole nation was flung into the opposite 
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Lieut. J. Dolbell, h.-p., 4th Drags. ; Ens. G. Crawford, h.-p., umatt. ; 
Ens. A. C. Baillie, h.-p. 81st Pt.; Lt. W. Wright, b.-p. 2d Garrison 
Battalion ; Ens. J. Green, h.-p. 27th Ft.; Ens. 1. Whitley, h.-p. &lst 
Ft.j; Ens. C. A. Cooke, h.-p. 90th Ft.; Lt. G. 8. Brown, haps tt 
2d Lt. G. O. King, h-p. unatt.; Ens. R. Hancock, h.-p. 36th Foo, 
Ens. W. M:Bein, h.-p. 89th Foot; Lt. R. 8S. Knox, h.-p. unatt.; Lt. 
J. M. Goodilf, Cornet h.-p. 18th Light Drags. ; Lt. T. Radcliff b.-p. 
27th Foot; Lt 'T. R. Fletcher, b.-p. Gin West India Regt.; Lt. A. 
Clayhills, h.-p. 67th Ft.; Ens. R. Allatt, h.-p. 26th Ft.; Ens. W. Ro- 
berts, b.-p. 5th Garrison Battalion; Ens W. Hatch, h.-p. Cape Regt. 

A detachment of the 27th Regiment of Foot marched through 


town on Friday, for Chatham, for the purpose of embarking for 
Bermuda. 





GENERAL ORDER. 
Horse Guards, April 14, 1829. 
His Majesty having been pleased to command that the “ Rules 
and Articles tor the better government of all his Majesty’s Forces,’’ 
made in conformity tothe Act of Parliament of this Session, shall 
be published—it is the command of the General Commanding-in- 
Chief that they shall be strictly observed in the Army, and that all 
officers do make themselves acquainted with the several particulars, 
by a careful perusal of the Mutiny Act and the Articles of War. 
By command ot the Right Honourable, the General Command- 
ing-in-Chief, HERBERT TAYLOR, Adjutant-Gen. 


MEMORANDUM. 
Horse Guards, April 6, 1829. 

A question having arisen with reference to the Memorandum of 
the 16th February last, asto the manner in which the amount of the 
Surgeon’s Mess and Band Subscriptions is to be calculated, the Ge- 
neral Commanding-in-Chief desires it may be understood, that the 
calculation in all cases of an oflicer’s first appointment or subse- 
quent promotion is to be formed upon the original net pay of the 
rank, without reference to the increase resulting from length ot 
service, but that the annual contribution is to be governed by the 
rate of pay actually received by the individual at the time. 

By command of the Right Honourable the General Commanc: 
ing-in-Chief, HERBERT TAYLOR, Adjutant-Gen. 


GENERAL ORDER. 
Horse Guards, April 4, 1829. 
The Quarter-Master-General having represented to the General 
Commanding-in Chief that questions have arisen respecting the dis- 
tribution of allowance, which, under his Majesty’s warrant, dated 
August 25, 1827, had been granted under the head of « Commuted 
Allowance for Carriage of Baggage for Regiments on a March in 





















































ter that fell thick, and hissed in the troubled sea like ten thousand | side ofthe balance, even the forty-shilling freeholdcrs were weighed 
serpents. The shock threw us nearly all from the bows; some, | up 


though not many, were killed by the falling timbers, the rest swam 





limbs had no longer the strength aud activity that in former times} freland has been touched with the baton of the great duke, but it is! 
enabled me to swim from Stanchio to Calymna; but, with the as-| only a tap upon the cheek, of which she is scarcely conscious, as 
sistance of a floating fragment, I did very well, and was among the | she springs from the earth, and resumes the attitude of liberty again. 
foremost of the Greeks who reached the little light-house, that: [Loud cheering.] We do not teel the minor deprivation, and can 
stand on Scio’s ancient and ruined mole. On !ooking back at the | remember nothing but the glorious gift of freedom with which it is 
wreck, the fore-part of the ship appeared still afloat, and the fore-| attended. But let not our joy, lofty and exalting as it is, bear us 
mast erect, but they soon parted, and the next day nothing was seen | into any unworihy manifestations of arrogant and contumelioue tri- 
of the immense ship, but minute and innumerable fragments seatter-| umph. No, Sir, it is far wiser. and it is far nobler to endeavour by 
ed on the waterand on the shore of the island. Of about nine hun-} our sebdaued and well regulated demeanour, to disarm our adversa- 
dred persons in all, who were on board, only eighty-three escaped, nes of any remaining asperities, and to prove to them that we are 
and among these, as far as [ coutd ascertain, there was not one Turk ! | willing to commit to forgiveness and to forgetfulness all that has be- 
Many enfortunate Greek prisoners or slaves perished with the ship, | fallen. Let “the sweet oblivions antidote” be applied to “the 
and among them, three young Sciote children. | mind diseased” —let large draughts from the salubrious fountain of 
My tale is told;—since that dreadful night my adventures have | obiivion be ministered to the country—let every thing be forgotten 
been of avery homely nature. [ am now your servant, Sir, and | —and yet not so—let nothing but injuries be forgotten, and let noth- 
hope the partridges 1 cooked for you this evening were to your) ing but services be remembered. [Loud cheers. ] 
taste. 


——_—_—_—-—— 


* Mahmoudier, a coin, value 25 piastres. ——- 
NLR AWD. 


SPEECH OF MR. SHEIL. 
At a mecting called in Dublin on hearing that the Catholic Bill had | 





Dublin, March 22.—The following letters have beenreceived from 
| the Duke of We!iington and Mr. Pee!, in answer to a communica- 
|tion from Mr. Conway, Secretary of the late Aggregate Meeting 
| held in this city, conveying to the Noble Duke and the Right Hon, 
~ | Secretary a Resolution of Thauks adopted at that Meeting :— 

“London, March 20, 1829. 
“ Sir—L have had the honour of receiving your letter, dated the 
passed the House af Lords { i7th instant, for which I beg leave to return my thanks. It is always 
Mr. Sheil said—As yet we have not received intelligence that the | gratitying to learn, that the performance of my duty to his Majesty 
King has given to the determination of parliament the Royal “le | has been satisfactory to any portion of my fellow-subjects. 
veut,” but that ere this his Majesty has attached to the greatact of| “ [have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
his immortal minister the expressions of his gracious volition, little; “ F. W. Conway, Esq., &c. “WELLINGTON.” 
doubt can be entertained. It is probable that to-morrow we sliall “ Whitehall, March 20, 1829. 
Jearn that a glorious consummation has been given tu the noblest | “ Sir—I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of you letter. trans: 
terprise in which a British statesman ever adventured, and that the | mitting to me a Copy of a Resolution unanimously agreed to by a 
new era of Lrish liberty is begun. What part does it become us to) public Meeting held in Dublin, on the 16th March. 
act? what course did we pursue in adverse cir-cumstances ! 
 « Oequam mémento rebus in arduis 
“ Servare mentem,” nas : evati rr ar nae 
was he precept to which we undeviatingly adhered.—WWhen We) that there existe a strong, copostion, te promote the objets of hi 
were encompassed with Geos. Vacs cg spperceuy nd | Majesty’s Government, by the manifestation of a moderate and 
erable, and which could be only overcome by matchless ani | conciliatory spirit, thus encouraging and confirming the hopes that 


' . ry } raw ’ 4 int: sp the Pp} j 
united energies, stood in our way, we did not sink under 4 es eight | the result of the present measures will be the peace and concord oi 
of national calamity, but persevered with that dauntless de\erimina- Ireland. 1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


tion which has been crowned at least with surpassing success, Weel as To F. W. Conway, Esa. “ROBERT PEEL.” 
who have endured adversity, have now to bear with what i. is some- se stial Iti , ae 
times difficult to sustain, a great and unexpected prosperity ; and as| . “47 O’ Connell —It isa gratifying and a practical proot of the good 
we encountered our evil fortunes with a noble tearlessness, let us | feeling rapidly Se eee oe that books are opened in the Bank 
meet our better'destinies wiih an equally lofty moderation.— | of Ireland, as well fo th all other Banks of the Metropolis, to Fe 
[ Cheers. ]—Let us embody the rest of the aphovisia in our conduct, | C°'Ve subscriptions for the Tribute to Mr. O’Connell.—Cork paper. 
and obey the wise aad moral injunction, - __ From the Cork Reporter. 
' ‘* Nes secus in bonis, We have the high gratification of being enabled, by the subjoined 
Ab insolenti temperatain. 
Letitia.” 
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| Assent was given, on Monday evening, to the Catholic Relief Bill. 






antagonists, in whom we may expect to find our firmest friends. ' nal feuds assuaged—her sects extinguished, her party prejudices for- 


[ Cheers. ] 
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rayed prejudices have been putto Might, but so far from thinking | cial and agricultural speculations. 










_- have been iznominiously couquered, [am convinced that they will, | tensive, and her numerous rivers are efficient for all purposes of in 
. ; ultimately, share the benefits of the great measure of national equa- land navigation. Ardently, therefore, do we trust, that these vas 
lization with ourselves, and before many months shall have elapsed, | local advantages will be turned to their proper account, and that Ire 
that they will, convinced by the demonstrative power of events, , land instead of being, as she has been for the last 500 years,® thort 
(reasovers who cannot be withstood,) participate in the feelings of' in the sid 


le of England, a cancer, eating away 
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It was, Sir, the fashion among the Romans, when a master | 


liberated a slave, to give him a blow even in the act of manumis- } 
off for shore, from which we were still distant more than a mile My sion; but when the slave started upatreeman he did not feel it. 


“Tam gratified by the assurances conveyed in that resolution | 
| with respect to the course to be pursued by his Majesty’s Govern- | 


, letter, from our London Correspondent, to announce that the Royel 


Let there be no offensive ostentation—let there be no vnigar and | Fom this moment, therefore, we may date the tranquillity of our 
tumultuous ovations—let there be no effort to humiliate our former | country, and look confidently forward to the hour when, ber inter- 


Great Britain,” his Lordship has been pleased to command that the 
distribution of this allowance to individual officers, and for regimen- 
tal stores in Great Britain, shall be exactly the same as has becn 
regulated and detailed in the same warrant for individual officers, and 
for regimental stores in Ireland; and that the overplus of such 

weight for which such commuted allowance is intended to provide 
shall be considered as applicable to baggage of the troops or cow- 
panies, and for such purpose exclusively; it being also most clearly 


| to be understood, that in no case shall the charge against the pupliv 
jbe greater than the sum specified in his Majesty’s warrant, above 


| alluded to. 
| By command of the Right Honourable the General Commanding. 
in-Chief, HERBERT TAYLOR, Adjutant-Gen. 


MONTHLY MILITARY OBITUARY. 
| Major-General—A. Baron Velikeim, h.p. 2 Dr. Ger. Leg. Hil- 
| desheim. 
| Colonel.—Sir R. Barclay, K.C.B., E. 1. Comp. Serv. London. 
{ Major.—O’Flaherty, h.p. 45 F. 
| Captains.—Woolcombe, 90 F. Cerigo: Robertson, h. p. 74 PF. ; 
| Arguimbaw, h.p. of the Port of Mahon; John Grant, b.p. Unatt. 
| Lieutenants.—Everett (Adj.)33 F. Jamaica; Halstead, 87 F. Ches- 
iter; Lester, h.p. 7 F.; Holland, b.p. 60 F.; Jones, late2 R. Vet. 
| Bat.; Crowgey, late 4 do.; Lynch, late 8 do.; Wallis, h.p. 2 
| Gar. Bat 
| Paymaster.—Maclean, b.p. 53 F. 
| — ee h. p. 16 Dr. Salisbury ; Speir, h. p. 
123 Dr. 
| Medical Dep.—Dis. Surg. Simpson, Chelsea; Surg. Ridley, h. p. 


| Royal Art. Mallow, Ireland; Hosp. As. Lowe, Cape of Good Hope. 
— April 10. 





—a—— 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Portsmouth, April 18.—The Jaseur, sloop of war, Captain Lyons, 
arrived at the Cape ot Good Hope, on the 29th of January; and a 
| few days afterwards, the Tweed frigate, Captain*Lord J. Churchill, 

sailed tor the Isle of France. 





| from Chatham, with a detachment of the 71st Regiment. The de- 
, tachment is landed, and will shortly proceed to Quebec. 

The Southampton, with the flag ot Rear-Admiral Sir Edward 
| Owen, K C.B., on Tuesday and Wednesday made attempts, which 
| were ineffectual from bad weather and contrary winds, to proceed 
|to the East Indies. She sailed, however, for the station this anor- 

ning, the wind blowing fresh from the S. W. Saye 

Lieut. S. Colpoys Dacres, of his Majesty’s ship Bionde, has been 
| honoured by the King of France withthe Cordon of the Legion of 
Honour, tor his conduct at Patras. 

The fine new frigate President, built in one of the docks in 
this port, and constructed on the lines of the late American ship ot 
that name, will be floated on Monday, and on the tollowing day will 
be launched the Favourite, of 18 guns. 

A new metal geer block has been invented by Mr. Bothway, of 
the navy, for the purpose of hanging the lower yards of ships. [tis 
every way well adapted for its purpose, and cannot be put out of 
order. The Warspite, of 74 guns, now at Plymouth, has been fit- 
ted with them, and they have been found to answer thé end intend- 
}ed remarkably well. They are not above half the size of the old 


ro 


Ow, 





A victory indeed has been won, tut God forbid that we | gotten, she may take her proper place among nations, and by turn- | cumbersome wooden blocks, and are equally pow erful. 
ontd disgrace it by making our opponents pass beneath the yoke. | ing her vast and various resources to account, efface the injuries of 


Devonport, April 18.—The Galatea frigate, fitting at Portsmouth, 


fn my judgment no class of Irishmen have sustained a defeat. The centuries. Few Englishmen ever visit Ireland who do not return } will in the course of next month, take Commissioner Ayscdugh to 
spirit of faction indeed has been subdue, and long and deeply ar-, perfectiy astonished at the capabilities she affords for sound commer- | Jamaica. 

[fer soil is one of the richest in } 
that our former adversaries (for [ trust that they are so no longer) | Europe—ter climate mild and salubrious—her bays are safe and ex- | mitted to the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, a letter from’ Lieut 


Admiral 


ty Office, April 16, 1829.—Commodore Collier has trans 
-| Henry Downs, commanding the Black Joke, tender tohis Maj -sty’s 
Pin Sn ons ; 5 5 oe 
t|ship Sybille, reporting that, on the Ist of February last the Black 
-| Joke, captured on the coast of Africa, after along chase and a ga! 
1 \Jantaction, a Spanish slave-vessel, called the Altmirante, with 10! 


Lis sound and hundred and sixty-six slaves on board. 


° ° ° ? . . ‘ 
The Amphitrite transport, Lieut. Warde, agent, arrived yesterday 
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The Black Joke carried two guns and fifty-five men; the Almiran- 
te, fourteen guns and eighty men; and Commodore Collier expres- 
ses in high terms his sense of the gallant and skilful conduct of Lt. 
Dowves, and of the zeal and conrage of the officersand men under 
his orders, in this successful action against a vessel of very superior 
torce. 

The Spanish vessel had fifteen killed, including her Captain and 
First and Second Mates ; and 13 wounded. 

The following is a return of the loss on board the Black Joke. 

Mr. T. P. Le Hardy, Admiralty Mate, wounded, 

Mr. Richard Roberts, Mate (of his Majesty’s ship Medfna,) w6un- 
ded. 4 seaman wounded. 

Died, on the 17th inst., the Right Hon. the Earl of Carhampton, 
aged£9. His Lordship was 67 years a Captain in the navy, having 
re*ga¥ed bis Post rank at the siege of Havannah in 1762. His Lord- 
anps name in 1793 diseppeared irom the Navy List, on being appoin- 
ted a Commissioner of Excise ; but within the last five years had 
been replaced among the retired Captains. His Lordship when in 
command of the Charon of 44 guns, in 1779, with a small force, sud- 
denly attacked and carried the small Spanish fortress of St. Fernan- 
do de Omos, in which were found 250 quintals of quicksilver and 
three millions of dollars. It was on this occasion that the following 
circumstance occurred of a sailor, who singly scrambled over the 

; wail of the fort, with a cutlass in each hand. Thus equipped he fell 
in with a Spanish officer just roused from sleep, and who in the burry 
and confusion had forgotten his sword. ‘The tar disdaining to take 


she again set out full speed to the hills, and brought another, and 
another, till she brought ber whole litter, one by one; but the last 
one wasdead. [ give this as I heard it related by the country peo- 
ple ; for though I knew Mr. Walter Steel well enough, I cannot say 
Lever heard it from his own mouth. Inever entertained any doubt 
however, of the relation, and certainly it is worthy of being pre- 
served, for the credit of that most docile and affectionate of all ani- 
mais—the shepherd’s dog.— The Shepherd’s Calendar, by James Hogg, 
just published. 


Anecdole.—It is, perhaps, not generally known, that it was an 
English surgeon, of the name of Broughton, whose good fortune it 
was to open the commerce of India to his countrymen by the fol- 
‘owing accident. Having been sent from Surat to Agra, in the 
year 1636, to treat one of the daughters of the Emperor Shaw 
Schan, he had the good fortune to cure the princess. By way of 
recompense, the Emperor, among other favours, gave him the privi- 
jlege of a free commerce throughout the whole extent of his domi- 
niors. Bronghton immediately returned to Bengal, to purchase 
goods, and transmitted them, by sea. to Surat. Scareely had he re- 
turned, when he was requested to attend the favourite of the Nabob 
of the province, labouring under a very dangerous disease. Having, 
fortunately, restored his patient to health, the Nabob settled a pen- 
sion on him, confirmed the privilege of the empire, and promised to 
allow the same to all the English who should come to Bengal.— 
am thog communicated all this to the English overnor, at Surat 
per te : rie . : ne, ip, | UN it Was, by the adviee of thetatter, that the company sent from 
advantage of an unarmed foe, and willing to display his courage IN| ps tard, in 1040, two ships to Bengal. Such was the odie ofa 
single combat, presented the officer with-one of the cutiasses, telling | «om merce that has since been carried to so great au extent 
him ‘“ he scornedany advantage ; you are now on a footing with atti g : 


We learn from an Irish gentleman, lately come from the South of 
Ireland, that the lower classes ot the Catbolics are impressed wit: 
a belief that the relief Bill will in some way—they scarcely know 
how—materially improve their condition. They are no doubt right 
in their general expeciations, but some of them have curious notions 
of the way in which Emancipation will operate. An amusing in- 
stance of this was related to us by our friend, as follows:—Ala- 
bourer in Cork got drunk, and sallied out into the streets in a very 
pugnacious humour. One of the city magistrates, who was on the 
spot, seeing that the man wanted some one to fight him, and that 2 
crowd was gathering, went up to him and advised him to go homey. 
saying that if he did not he would be doing something that he would 
regret afterwards, or something would be done to him that he woule 
regret. ‘‘Och,” said Paddy, ‘ what is there that can regret now ? 
sure and we're emancipated.’ *' Well, my good fellow,’ said the 
magistrate, “and what do you mean to do now that you are eman- 
cipated?” “ Och,” replied the man, “ sure and I'll bind my son to 
a judge !’—Liverpool paper. 


SUNUINAY, 


To-morrow the Act of Parliament for preventing country bank- 
ers from issuing notes under £5 comesinto operation, These notes } 
may, however, continue to be cireulated by the public, but when 

di ‘ anot be re-issued; the withdrawal ot 
n, will consequently be very gradua!. 
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the £1 notes now in circulatio 
—April 3. 


It appears from a Parliamentary paper just published, that in the 
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me.’”’ The astonishment of the officer, at suchan actof generosity, 
and the facility with which a friendly parley took place, whew he ex- 
pected nothing else but (from the hostile appearance of the foe) to 
be cut to pieces, could only be rivalled by the admiration which his The great qualities, nay,even the virtues, of Peter were frequeitly 
relating the story excited in his countrymen. Upon this circum- obscured by explosions of cruelty. While he was at Berlin, he 
stance being mentioned to Sir Peter Parker at the return of ihe | often walked on foot from the house provided for him to visit the 
squadron, he appointed the intrepid fellow to be boatswain of asloop: King. The people crowded round him, out of curiosity, wherever 
ot war. A few years after eitherin a fit of madness or intoxication, | he went. ‘ Brother,” said he, one day, tothe King, ‘‘ yoursul,ects 
he forgot his situation, and struck the Lieutenant of the Ferret sloop | are very troublesome to me; they don’t treat me with proper res- 
of-war, for which he was tried by a court-martial, condemned to | pect: hang upa tew of them, that the others may learn to keep 
suffer death, and executed.—Hampshire Telegraph. tueir distance.”’ This advice was not followed, but barriers were 
erected in the streets to keep off the importunate gazers. 

At Charlottenburg, the Czar, one day after dinner, stepped out in- 
tu the balcony looking towards the gardens : a great numver of per- 
sons were assembled below. All at once Peter began to gnash his 
teeth and exhibit signs of violent rage. Catherine, who was at his 
side, remarked this.—**‘ Remove the man in the white wig down 
there among the crowd,” cried she, “ or I fear some mischance may 
happen.” The man in the wig was taken away, end Peter's tury 
gradually subsided. Catherine said that he was easily worked up 
into such paroxysms; and when she perceived that a fit of this kind 
was coming on, she scratched his head, and this appeased him. 

After these singular stories of the Czar, says the Marquis de Bou- 
ille, the King turned to me, observing—‘ Such are great men, you 
see, Sir.” 

Queen Anne’s Farthing.—It is pretty generally known that four 
farthings, from a particular die, were struck at the mint in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and that one of these fartlings was accidently bro- 
ken, leaving only three perfect. Of these three, one was bought at 
the mint by Mr. Benjamin Wright, a Dutch and Turkey merchant, 
by whom it was presented to his second daughter, Joanna Wright, 
atterwards married to Mr. John Furley, and who at ber death left it 
to her second daughter, Dorothy Farley, who married John Downes, 
and, dying without issue, adopted Miss Mary Wainhouse, now of 
Leeds, leaving her, amongst other property, the family farthing. 


This valuable piece of antiquity is now in Miss Wainhouse’s posses- 
sion,—Leeds Mercury. 


Peter the Great.—The following anecdotes of this sovereign were 


related to the Marquis de Bouille, by Frederick the Great of 
Prussia :-— 

















SBiscteliaweous Articles. 


WRESTLING.—On Friday last the annual competition for the 
prizes given by the Cumberland and Westmoreland Society. took 
place in the grounds attached to the Eyre Tavern, St. John’s Wood. 
, Notwithstandiug the unfavourabl e state of the weather, upwards of 
1,000 persons assembled on the ground, the majority of whom were 
of very respectable appearance ; for, as we had occasion tbefore to 
‘ observe, wrestling isa sport in which all classes from the highest to 
the lowest in Westmoreland and Cumberland, feel a strong interest. 
rhe principal prize, a handsome silver cup, worth about £20, was 
won by Mr. Jos. Dobson of Cliburn ; Dobson has long been known 
as a good wrestler, and would certainly have won the first prize last 
year but for carelessness begotten by over-confidence. On the 
present occasion he was backed at even against the fleld, and the 
result proved that his friends had formed a correct estimate of his 
powers. Ele woneasily: in the words of one of his native ballads— 

* He flang them east, he flang them west, 

To him they were but caff and san.” 

The person in whose favour the sympathies of the spectators 
were most strongly enlisted, and who they hoped wouldat least get 
the second prize, was W. Robinson, a private in the Oxford Blues. 
A more perfect specimen of the human form is seldom seen than 
Robinson, added to which, his countenance is one of classic beauty. 
Robinson was a competitor last year ; and fromthe skill wuich he 
then displayed, it was expected that he would come in secoid this 
year. He threw all he wrestled with very cleverly until be came 
to Joseph Wills, a private inthe Life Guards. The circumstances of 
the two soldiers being opposed to each other, as well as their 
being the representatives of the different counties, Robinson of | 
Westmoreland and Wills of Cumberland, excited great interest in| 
the spectators, amongst whom were aconsiderable number of their 
m comrades. They advanced into the ring amidst loud cheering ; 
fm utthe struggle was of short duration. Poor Robinson was thrown 
fm «!most instantly, and without an effort, in consequence of slipping 

on the wet ground. By this event Wills established his right to the 
third prise, and Robinson obtained the fourth. If Robinson learns to 
be a little more active with his fect, he will stand a very tair chance 
of obtaining the first prize next year. The second prize was won 

The first prize of the 





SE 


Vavictics, 


A young gentleman, about half-seas-over, on coming into the 
Opera-house, London, one evening last week, instead of calling to 
the box-keeper as usual, was led by some confusion of ideas to baw! 
out—*“ I say here, host/er, show me my stall !” 


Last week, while a strelling company of actors were performing 
Romeo and Juliet, in a temporary theatre in Lincoinshire in that part 
of the tragedy where Juliet exclaims, “‘ Romeo, Romeo, wherefore 
art thou Romeo?” the Nurse, another performer, answered, ‘‘ He’s 
just stept across the road, my dear, to get a pint of beer.”’ 


Ludicrous Scene.—In a case which occurred in the Crown Court 
during the late Gloucester Assizes, a countryman who had been 
subpeenaed as a witness on the part of a prisoner, set the whole 
Court ina roar of laughter. Matters proceeded very smoothly du- 
ring his direct examination, and he made no objection to answer 
the filth by Miles Dodd, of Westmoreland. At the conclusion of | 4°Y question which was put to him on behalf of his friend in the 

the Wrestling, about three hundred persons dined together, after dock, but after hehad been subjected for some time to the galling 

which the prizes were given to the successful candidates. he pro-| fire of a cross-examination by the Counsel for the prosecution, ae 
ueedings of the day were marked with the same propriety which | became restive, and at song finding his stock of patience complete- 
has hitherto distinguished this society. —London paper. ly exhausted, he expressed his determination to answer no more 
ye ; 5 ‘gl | questions from the same quarter in the following resolute terms: “I 
ws tec mary occurrence in a Church.—The foliowing took place | want say no more—be dom’'d if I do—I’se a told you all I knows 
te Sun a) net ata parish church in London. During the about it—and that’s all I got to say, by G—!”” When the Counsel 
ging of the first psalm, the Clergyman laid his head on the desk, ' for the prisoner again addressed him, he said, “ Aye, I can speak to 

and on the psalm being finished he did not raise it. 


After a pause (thee mon, but its unopssible vor Ito answer so mony on ye, at 
of afew moments, the beadle went to the reading-desk, and com- wonce—as to the J.ord—he up there—(pointing to the ‘bench)--let 


menced by pulling the Rev. Gentleman’s gown, but that being not: un ax me as mony questions as unlikes, and [’ll answer un, but I’se 


sufficient to arouse him, he shook him with considerable force, | ean't t i —C y 
} ’ ’ alk to a lot of fellows all at one time.’’"—Cheltenham Chron. 
which caused the Rev. Gentleman to exclaim, “What do you want! { 


what do you want!” The beadle answered the inqniry by saying, | 
| *The congregation are wailing for you, Sir.” The Clergyman, af- | 
ter rubling hiseyes, turned to his book, but having tnrned over a! 
uumbe: — leaves, ent short the service. The Rev. Gentleman has | 
no doubt that he was attacked by an apoplectic fit, and that his life! An Original Anccdote.—Lately an Irish recruit arrived at the de- 
Was preserved by the shaking of the beadle. |pot. A common soldier seeing the raw fellow, exclaimed—“ Well, 

Affecting Anecdote of a Dog.—Mr. Steel | Paddy, how do the ‘tatoes taste in [reland?”—« Ah, jewel, (said the 


, of Peebles, had such an |)? ode ; 
recruit), as Ican’t give you a taste of the ’tatoe, here’sa taste of 


; implicit dependence on the attention of this animal to his orders, | * 4 . ; 
7 that whenever he put alot of sheep before her, he took a pride in | the stalk,” and with his thorn stick knocked down the soldier, to the 
great amusement of the bystanders.—Western Times. 


; ney a —— and either remained to take glass with the far- 
Ser bacguias or other bane ae: or took another road, to look Anecdotes of Enancipation.—A few days agoa gentleman from 
jmit ‘ ee tadeeiiteaee ol : ut one time he chanced to com- Glasgow chanced to be from home on a visit to a certain village in| 
tending to her conditioe ps he aes Willensiee, without af- | North Islands, and, entering the place he was thus addressed by an 
five miles from Peebles over iid hil hag have done. This farm is | old Highlandman of his acquaintance :—*“ It’s to be a crait tay in our 
Mefined path to it Whethen Pa on ls, and there is no regularly- | place to mohrn, Mr. ,”’ “ Aye, what isto be done ?” inquired 
Banother road I Ae ion oh — ana remained behind, or took (the gentleman. * Och, to petition against grantin’ fabrther cohn- 
€ Was astonished at hearing that his fekivel en oy woh ey oes | setence tothe Catholics.” “ You are surely mistaken,” returned the 
er appearouce with the drove. Ie and hte ee ee a are | gentleman, smiling, ‘‘ it is concession you must mean.” ‘ Noh!” 
epared tu set out by different bet nd bis son, or servant, instantly , said Donald, sprucely, “it’s cohnscience I tell ye. Did nal see’t an’ 
Ama pede Bemagarign ba u Search of hers but on their | read in prent wi’ my ain e’en?’’—Again, in the neighbourhood of 
hissing ; and, marvellous to relate owen ben? mw Sasi tg dy = ters wea y' Aova | an honest Hibernian came up to his empioyer, and 
ef mouth! She had been taken in travail = fn billes en ne ot — tt ee nien wih ae air of triumph :—* Well, have ye heard 
me poor | e hills; and how | the good news, master?” ‘ What news?” “ W hy, that Dan O’- 


by Mr. Joseph Stamper. a Cumberland man. 
second class was won by Timothy Dobson, of Appleby; the second 
by John Elwood, of Little Beck ; the third by John Slack, of Cum- 
berland ; the fourth. by Thomas Fawcett, of Westmoreland; and 





_One of our sailors having received ten sovereigns for turning Pa- 
pist, said to the titular Bishop of Cork, who paid him the money, 


‘you ought to give me ten sovereigns more, because it is so d—d hard to 
believe transubstantiation.” 
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United Kingdom, from the Sth of January, 1829, 4,599,351 quarters 
of malt were made; the total amount of duty paid was £4,731,664. 
ls. Of this quantity 3,814,767 quarters were made -in England, 
the duty on which amounted to £3,961,925 18s. In Scotland 
393,400 quarters of malt were made from barley, and 89,991 quar- 
ters from bear or bigg—total 483,391. The amount of duty paid 
was £478,506. 2s. 8d. In Ireland 301,193 quarters of malt were 
made; the duty paid was £311,232. 15s. 4d ‘The rate of duty on 
malt made from barley is 20s. 8d. per quarter. The rate on mait 
made from bear or bigg is 16s. The number of bushels of mait in 
hand on the 10th of October last, taken by excise, was in England, 
4,425,026; in Scotland, 286,679; and in Ireland, 218,085—Total in 
the United Kingdom, 4,929,790. 

According to a Parliamentary paper, the total number of male 
convicts sent to New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land im the 
year 1826 was 2,097. The total expense of transporting these con- 
viets was £53,349. 5s.6d. In the year 1827 the number was 3,395, 
at an expense of £81,682. 17s. &d. The average expense, there- 
fore, of conveying each convict to the place of his destination, was 
in 1726 £25. 8s. 9d.; and in the year 1827 only £24. 10d. 


From the Parliamentary Returns it appears that the gross sums 
raised in England and Wales under the general head of Poor-rates 
during the year 1828, amounted to 7,715,000.—There is an average 
diminution of expense as compared with the year preceding, of 
about two per cent throughout the country. 


Os the 14th of March, the amount in circulation of Bank of En g 
land notes under £5 was only £355,000. 


Literary Novelties,—There is forthcoming a great edition of the 
Waverly Novels, in monthly volumes, which series is to commence 
on Ist June. The work is inscribed, by permission, to the King, and 
is to be embellished with frontispieces and vignette titles, from de- 
signs by distinguished artists, ‘This edition cannot fail to be ex- 
tremely interesting, especially ae we understand that the preface to 
Waverly will be, in fact, an auto-biography of the author, so far as 
regards these celebrated novels, and will have appended to it some of 
his early productions in prose, now for the first time given to the 
public. Weare also told, that the notes to Waverly are very c1- 
rious, in an historical point of view; while the introduction to Guy 
Mannering furnisbes a sketch of the story as originally planned, but 
which was changed as the writer proceeded. ‘The Antiquary is en- 
riched with a striking account of the Blue-Gowns, or Bedesmen, on 
whom the character of Edie Ochiltree is founded. Uponthe whole, 
we look forward with high expectatious to this publication, and shail 
rejoice to add to our collection a handsome two volume Waverley, 
with all this new matter, and four charming engravings, for ten shil- 
lings; and to follow it by Guy Mannering and the rest. 


A journal in the Gaelic language is about to be published in the 
Highlands, under the patronage of the clergymen, tor the benefit of 
those who cannot read English. It is to be edited by Mr. M’Leod, 
and the first number will appear early in May. 


A volume of poems, by the King of Bavaria, has just been pub- 
lished at Munich, the profits of which are to be given to ag institu- 
tion devoted to the blind. 


Memoirs of the Empress Josephine.—It is not generally known 

that the Authoress of this amusing work is actually the wife of Mr. 
Bochsa, the Compeser. This fact will, however, account for the 
passionate fondness for music displayed throughout its pages. Among 
the eminent masters and composers, of whom interesting particu-. 
lars are given, we notice the following:—Rossini, Cherubini, Stei- 
belt, Clementi, Dusseck, Cramer, Viotti, Paer, Paesillo, Cimarosa, 
Spontini, Gretry, Drouet, Pixis, Monsigny. ; 
The ladies of Fa!mouth have drawn up a petition to the King 
against the Roman Catholic Claims, which has received upwards ot 
2U0 signatures. It is to be elegantly printed on satin, in gold letters, 
and will be forwarded with all expedition to his Majesty. 


Present to Mr. T. ey RE or pe | evening a Meeting of the 
Gentlemen composing the Band of the Drury-lane Theatre was held, 
when a splendid silver epergne, weighing seventy-eight ounces, was 
presented to their leader, Mr. I. Cooke The inscription ran thus: 
— Respectfully presented by the Band of the Theatre Royal, Dru- 
ry-Lane, to their Leader, Thomas Cooke, Esq., Director and Com- 
poser of the Music, in testimony of their high admiration of his 
talents, ane grateful acknowledgments of his kindness on all occa: 
sions, 1829, weighing seventy-eight ounces silver.—Artist, B. Smith, 
12, Duke-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, under the direction of Mr. 
Gomerson.”’ 


The Court Journal.—The intelligence that a weekly Paper is 
about to be established under this title, with the express view of minis- 
tering to the taste and entertainment of the higher classes, and espe- 
cially to advocate the interests of polite literature, will no doubt be 
received with much satisfaction,and wil! probably occasion no other 
surprise, than that such an undertaking should not have been hitherto 
carried into effect. The grand object of its projectors, we understand, 
is to produce a publication adapted equally to the drawing-room, the 
boudoir, and the study, and characterised by those points which par- 
ticularly distinguish the best society. It is intended, in short, tha’ 
this work, besides comprising a weekly record and review of litera- 
ture, shall present a kind of Mirror which will faithfully and vividl- 
exhibit the multifarious “ Sayings and Doings” of the great world. 

The estate of Sir P. Pole, the transfer of which to his Grace the 
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ina place of saiety, ' weeks go, master !"—G 


an’ tak’s him by the fist, an’ * well Dan,’ says | joins that of Strathfieldsay, purchased for the Duke, by the Parlia- 
the man dare say a word toj mentary Commissioners, from the late Lord Rivers. 


Duke of Wellington is now, we bear, compleie/. immediately ed- 











The Pole 
estates, as well in soil as in situation, are far superior to the Strath- 
fieldsay property, and a magnificent piece of water forms the boug- 
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dary on one side. Here, it is expected, the grand National Manson 
will be built. The purchase-money, we have heard, was £250,000 
(not £260,000), and itis considered cheap. Strathfieldsay is about 
nine miles south of Reading, and within a short distance of the an- 
cient Roman fortress of Segontium, now Silchester, where the Ein- 
peror Constantine was invested with the imperial purple in 407. 


Government have granted wood for the restoration of York Ca- 
thedra! to the value of £5,000. It issaid that the new roof of the 
chois is now actually in progress,in London, under the superiuten- 
dence of Mr. Smirke. 

A resident of Stockport has succeeded in spinning by machinery 
asampleof linen yarato the fineness of 16) lea. ‘The same per- 
son is perfecting a system of spinning waste silk on the same 
principle. 

Dublin, April 14.—The sumptuous entertainments at the Castle 
are quite amazing to our insularsenses. The Duke of Northumber- 
land's dianer parties consist generally of filly persons. A servant 
stands behiad each chair, in addition to which forty other attendants 
ave kept inthe room. The kindness and affability of the Noble 
flost and his excellent Consort have won all hearts. 

the Tea Trade.—The East Ladia Company have just issued their 
deciaration for tie June sale. It consists of 1,250,000 Ibs. of Bo- 
beas; 5,200,000 Ibs. of Congou, Campoi, Pekoe, and Souchong ; 
1,100,900 bs. of Twankay and Hysonskin; and 250 Ibs. of Hlyson 
-—in atl, 7,890,000 Ibs., or 200,000 Ibs. less than the last and previous 
declaration. 


A magnificent piece of plate, weighing 800 ounces, and valued at 
700 guineas, was presented on Saturday to the Bishop of London by 
the Parishioners of Bishopsgate, ‘in token of respect, esteem, and 
affectionate gratitude for bis pious example during his late Ministry 
as their Rector.”’-— April 10. 

The paintings which adorn the ceiling of Whitehall Chapel, 
which are the admiration of all who resort to that place, have been 
lately valued at 86,9001. ‘They are not painted on the ceiling, as is 
generally supposed, but are on the canvass. They are painted by 
Reubens, who was sent for to this country by King Charles the Se- 
cond, ior the express purpose of executing them for that building. 
that Leing the King’s banqueting-room. They are iu a very high 
state ot preservation. They are to be taken down from the ceiling 
of Whitehall Chapel by command of the King, and are to be pla- 
ced in the National Gallery. 


Mouth Plaisters.—We earnestly call the attention of such of our 
females who are in the habit of walking out after dark to the follow- 
ing alarming intelligence :—A brown paper parcel was last week re- 
ceived at the coach office, which, asthe address could not be deci- 
phered, was, after various inquiries, opened by the competent autho- 
vities. The contents were a letter, with the same illegible address, 
along with six mouth-plaisters of remarkably tenacious quality. Inthe 
note, the writer apprised his correspondent that the young woman 
had arrived safe, in very good condition, and well packed. He had 
therefore sent him six more plaisters, and hoped to be favoured with 
another remittance soon, as he considered Windsor an excellent 
place for carrying on the trade.—N. B. Young women much prefer- 
red; but in defaultofthem, middle-aged ones would do. The old 
not saleable at any price. Be sure to pack, as before, in saw-dust.— 
Winsor Express. 

Glorious uncertainty of the law.—At Exeter Assizes an action was 
brought, in which the actual sum souglit to be recovered turned out 
to be only three farthings! On this important case two Se: geants 
and three Barristers were employed, and, alter all, the question was 
left undecided, as ajuror was withdrawn. 

‘The inhabitants of Chepstow were, at an garly hour on Monday 
last. on foot, to witness the almost obselete ceremony of doing pen- 
ance in the parish chursh of that town. A Mr. Clatworthy, a baker 
of that place, having been prosecuted in the Episcopal Court of the 
Bishop of Landaff, for speaking too fre-ly of the eharacter of the 
wife of one of his neighbeours, and having putin an affirmative issue 
to the libel on the complainant’s behalf, was decreed to pass this or- 
deal, and to pay costs.—Bristol Journal. 

Mr. IT’. Hood has no further connexion with the annual called the 
fiem, The Anniversary is dropped as an annual, but is to appear in 
the form of monthly numbers, with beautiful engravings, and to 
comence in July. 

The Romans owed their origin {to vagabonds; Britain to savages 
and wild men; and Botany Bay to thieves. Future heraldists will 
be puzaled to determine which of the Aborigines are entitled to the 
most dignified coat of arms. 


King Henry the Eighth being petitioned by the citizens of London 
and many boroughs to dismiss the Ministers and Council, and there- 
hy relieve his oppressed subjects, his Majesty made to the citizens this 
sagacious reply, “ We, with all our Cabinet, think itstrange that 
ye, who be but brutes and inexpert folk, should tell ws, who be and 
who be not fit for or Council.”’ 


Evror in the new Bankrupt Act.—At the Mansion House, London, 
in the course ot the examination of a person who was charged with 
having absconded afler a commission had been made against him, 
and with having taken with him between 700 and £800, it is ascer- 
tained that the Act is so worded as to allow a man to plunder his 
creditorsto any extent, provided he has not passed his third exami- 
nation. The Lord Mayor, in the course of the investigation, ex- 
pressed some surprise at ihis extraordinary oversiglit. 

Affeciionate and Sagacious Goose.—Mr. Burnett, Craigellachie Inn, 
Eigin, has a goose, nearly a year old that has formed so strong an at- 
tachment towards him. as to follow him to any distance, and 
through the crowds and bustle of High-street. A few days since 
the kind!y animal followed him down the street, and into a hair 
deesser's shop, where it patiently waited until its master wrs shaved, 
after which it accompanied him on another visit into the shop of a 
friend, and then proceeded home with him cheek by jowl. ‘The 
goose is so well acquainted with Mr. Burnett that it readily recogni- 
ges him in whatever dress he may appear. It even knows his voice 
when he is notto be seen, and no sooner does he speak than it re- 
sponds tu himin its own unintelligible dialect—a@ialect pretty 
much resembling the oratory of a Welchman when he attempts to 
spout with a hot potatoe in his mouth.—Elgin Courier. 

ye 


“LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
SITTINGS AFTER UILLARY TERM. 


Roberison v. Kensinglon. 

The plaintiff in this case was a manufacturer at Perth, in Scotland; 
the defendant wasa broker in London. 
recover the value of a quantity of coffee belonging to the plaintiff, 
which had been pledged with the defendant by the agent of the 
plaintiff without the authority of the latter. 

It appeared in evidence that the plaintiff was in the babit of ex- 
seehids goods of his own manufacture, and others which he pur- 
chased, to the East Indies, and of receiving from thence large returns. 
He had employed Messrs. Richard Fennell and Son, of London, as 
his commission agents, to receive the consignments, and dispose of 
the goods forhim. Some time prior to the year 1826, those gentie- 





Theaction was brought to} 





warrants for that purpose. In May, 1826, Messrs. Fennell, being 
under pecuuiary embarrassment, and unable to meet an acceptance 
for £1,278, which they hadgiven on the plaintiff's account, applied 
to the defendant for a loan of £1,300, on the warrants for the 1,226 
bays of coffee. The defendant made the advance on the deposit of 
the warrants, being informed at the same time that the goods belong- 
ed to the plaintiff, who, however, was ignorant of the transaction 
until Septemper in the following year (1827,) when, having. heard 
that the Messrs. Fenne!! were in embarrassed circumstances, he came 
to London fer the purpose of getting his goods out of their hands. 
(laving been informed that the coffee had been pledged with the 
defendant, he, on the 15th of November following, gave the defen- 
dant notice that the article belonged to him, and required it to de 
delivered up. ‘They, however, refused, and the present action, 
therefore, was brought to recover the value of the coffee. 

For the defence it was attempted to show that there was a bal- 
ance due from the plaintiff to Messrs. Fennell at the time in ques- 
tion, and it was contended that under the late act of Parliament, re- 
specting principal and factor, Messrs. Fennell had lien on the goods 
in respect ot that balance, and had, theretore,a right to pledge them. 
It was urged also, that the plaintiff having been informed that the 
goods were pledged for the purpose of raising the money to pay 
the bill, which the Messrs. Fennel had excepted at his request, he 
had, by delaying to demand the return of the goods for upwards ot 
two months, confirmed the pledge, and could not, therefore, now re- 
cover against the defendant. It appeared, however, that upon the 
whole account between the plaintiff and the Messrs. Fennell, the lat- 
ter were indebted to the plaintiif to a considerable amount at the 
time they made the pledge ; and with regard to the bill for £1,278, 
it was proved that atthe time the plaintiff wrote to Messrs. Fennell 
to accept it, he distinctly tuld them, that if on its arrival at maturity, 
they had not enough tunds of bis in their hands to enable them to 
take it up, itshould,be renewed. 

The case went to the jury under the directions of Lord Tenter- 
pen, who told them that the defendant having failed to show that 
Messrs. Fennel] had any lien upon the goods, so as to give them a 
right to make the pledge, the only question was, whether the plain- 
titf, by his couduct subsequent to the discovery of the pledge being 
made, had confirmed it. if they thought, that by delaying to make 
the demand of the goods fora period ot two months, he intended 
(o confirm the pledge (uaving been informed that it was made in 
order to raise the money to meet the acceptance), their verdict 
should be for the defendant; but if they were of a contrary Opibion, 
the plaintiff would be entitled to recover. 

The Jury immediately found for the plaintiff for the value of the 
coffee, subject, however, to be reduced to nominal damages on the 
delivery of the warrants to the plaintiff. 

This isthe fourth or fitth action which the plaintiff has brought 
under similar circumstances. He has recovered in all of them. 
Goods to a very large amount hadheen pledged with Messrs. Willis 
and Co.,the bankers, and Messrs. Overend. 
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to his character. We deem that of Colombia the most stable go-gomce 
vernment in the South. The measures of its chief were never ques ectic 
tioned until he attempted to give more authority, cohesion, and yi. pv*!¢t 
gour to his cabinet; a measure, the necessity of which is now fully vatel 
established and which has saved the Republic from destruction. he : 
ses, b 
THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT OF HONDURAS. ‘pense 
We have received a file of papers from the above settlement, andpow « 
in looking over them we have been truly surprized at their contents.,excec 
These papers describe a state of society which we had no idea ex- 
isted in any part of the King’s dominions—the coloured population 
there seems to have equal privileges with the white, and are actually 
struggling with them for political ascendency! People of colour,) il tor 
it appears, are admitted to the Councils of the Settlement, where ns =: | 
they indulge ina freedom of debate with the whites, bordering). weg 
‘ : sure, i 

upon defiance. ‘This must be very comforting to Mr. Fowell) dt 
Buxton, Mr. Zacariah Maccauley, and people of that ilk. meen i 
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march of intellect has fairly overtaken the sable gentry in those re- . 
gions. The matter will be better understood if we briefly sketch wes 
the form of government established in the colony.—At the head ioe 
the settlement is a Governor, now Major Gen. Codd, appointed by . in 
the Crown to administer the government. The next power vettny 
is the Legislative Assembly, which enacts the laws. ‘T'o this we 
Assembly coloured as weil as white persons are admitted, the only be 
qualification being a certain amount of property, $3,000, the co- a 
loured person being also born in the settlement. There is also a hide 
Bench of Magistrates, which is elected by the people, and to which wre 
coloured persons ave also eligible. This last Assembly tries criminal 
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cases, and administers the laws generally. ‘Trial by jury has also hat fi 
been introduced. ‘ 
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Some attempt having been made by the whites to regulate the 
mode by which the coloured people should claim their seats in the } It is 
Assembly, a very animated debate took place, in which a Dr. fives. 
Young, a coloured person, was very conspicuous, and treated Mr. Bhiel, 
Wright, the Chairman, with marked iadecorum. It was expressly Belves 
declared at this meeting that the coloured people were aiming atfingto 
exclusive power, and Mr. Wright requested that the whites mig/.;joanif 
not be condemned unheard! ‘Lhe population of the colony is as fol.grhich 
lows:—Slaves 3000, free people of colour 2900, whites 200! e reg: 
This was the state of things in March last, and we have pointed 
them out to show the danger of givingto much power toa popula 
tion like that at Honduras. Several of the coloured people of that 
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We have no later advices trom England than those communica- 
tedin our last. 
Next in importance to that from Europe is the intelligence from 
South America, all the republics being in a state of anarchy, confu- 











week, is of a most afflicting character. The murder of Dorrego, 
for in truth it was no better, has caused Santa Fee and other pro- 
vinces to break out into open rebellion. Lavalle and his military 
associates, now usurping the government at the capital, may proba- 
bly ere long undergo the fate of their miserable victim. It is not 
worth while to go into the details of the scenes of horror and confu- 
sion now passing in that unfortunate country, suffice it to say, that at 
the last accounts the civil war was still raging—that all business was 
suspended and the shops closed—that foreigners were called on to 
take up arms against the natives expected from the interior—and 
that all confidence between the government and the people, and the 
people themselves individually, was at an end. 

Empires as well as Republics, in South America, seem equally un- 
fortunate. Don Pedro has called his Parliament together, and ac- 
quainted it with the deplorable state of his treasury. It seems that 
the wheels of his government can not be kept in motion without 
an instant supply of money. The war with Buenos Ayres having 
so completely paralyzed and exhausted his resources. In this we 
have an explanation of bis apathy in regard to the proceedings of 
his brotherin Portugal. Pedro, qnite recently, in reply to some of 
the Portuguese emigrants, declared in the most unequivocal man- 
ner that he would support the right of his daughter to the throne of 
the Braganzas; yet we find that he has taken no steps towards the 
fulfilment of his promise, notwitlistanding Don Miguel continues to 
usurp that throne, and to commit atrocities of the most revolting 
and brutal character. We say, then, thatthis apathy on the part of 
Pedro, who certainly has the right as well as the spirit and incli- 
nation—and not less so the countenance of the European powers to 
seek redress—is mainly to be attributed to the exhausted resources 
of the empire, and the empty state of his exchequer. The turbu- 
lence of afew factionists at Pernambuco and other northern parts 
of his dominions, he would immediately crush with some assistance 
from the “ sinews of war.” 

The intelligence from Mexico this week is chiefly contained in 
a private letter, written evidently by a partizan of the reigning fac- 
ticn. This letter describes Guerrero the, usurping chief, as conduc- 
ting affairs with a very moderate hand, and the country as tranguil. 
We hope itis so, and will take the word of the writer of this letter 
until we hear to the contrary. Pedrazza, the rightful but deposed 
President, has left the country ; Victoria, the former President, who 
played the double part during the late bloody insurrection, and to 
whose imbecility or treachery the success of the rebellion is mainly 
attributable, has gone intoretirement; Dr. Lorenzo Zavala, a man 
of abilities, isappointed Secretary of the Treasury. The new Pre- 
sident has promised protection to foreigners, and is making efforts 
to sustain the credit of the nation by a due performance of its pecu- 
uiary obligations. 

The news from Colombia is more satisfactory. The rebellion 


sion, and bloodshed. The news from Buenos Ayres received this | riority, they should exercise that superiority with a magnanimity i: 


colony, Dr. Young among the number, are well educated men, andf’©?¥) 
deserve the favour and countenance of the whites; but they should rt 
not abuse their privileges. If the Government at home should takett ©°™ 
alarm, instead of increasing immunities, increased disabilitie ntere 
may be thrown upon them, which might ultimately delage the cos 8° 
lony with blood, and replunge themin the unhappy and degrade. “ 
state from which we hope their race is emerging. They shoul §*®” 
above all things cultivate the best understanding with their white aan | 


brethren, and if they count upon their numerical and phisical supe sie 
war 
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Mr. Peel’s New Police System.—On the 15th of April, Mr. Pec nly 
brought forward his motion relative to the Police of the Metropolis “4 
and expleined the nature of the contemplated new system. Th4 - S 
Right Hon. Gentleman went at length into the state of crime in th: teen 
metropolis, which has been frightfully on the increase witbin the la: 
few years, while it has been on the decrease in Lancashire, Somer®, ical 
setshire, and other menufacturing counties. Crime has increase 
in London, since 1821, forty per cent., an increase altogether exceed 
ing the increase of population; while the increase of crime in th 
counties has been no more than fifteen per cent. The inefficien 
state of the police, the tendency for thieves and vagabonds to con ey 
centrate in large communities, and the superior facilities offered iMjent} 
London, where thieving is reduced to a system, for practising the uch 
craf—tare doubtless the operating causes for the disportionate ingeY liz 
crease we have mentioned. It is alsd a singularfact, that the Lon Norte 
don watch system is now precisely what it was two hundred yea oyag 
ago. Every one knows, who has lived in London, that the Do; all 
berry’s immortalized by Shakspeare™ exist to this very hour ine ad 
their original wisdom and efficiency. No wonder then, that t@® , 
Government is anxious to abolish such a wretched system of imag@{trait, 
cility and ignorance. ‘The following are the outlines of the nce@Proug 
plan :— 

The entire of the present Watch System to be abolished, and: 












proportion to itsexcess. We shall return to this subject again. 
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new and efficient one to be created, consisting of men of ac! Hie 17 
vity and respectability, like the horse patrol. Jurisdictionof th @,-be' 


act to extend to parishes within Westminster and parts of Mi ® t th 


dlesex, Surrey, Hertford, Essex, and Kent; and his Majesty, by oes 
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* Verges.—Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dogberry. 
Dogberry.—This is your charge—you shall comprebend all ¥: 

grom men; you are to bid any man stand, in the Prince’s name. 
2d Watch.—How if he will not stand ? 

Dogb.—Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; and pr # I 
sently call the rest of the watch together, and thank God you arg 
ridof akuave. You shall also make no noise in the streets; fullrom € 
for the watch to babble and talk, is most tolerable and notto be er) 
dured. b Sas 

2d Watch.—We will rather sleep than talk; we know what br] pra 





longs to a watch. b Ce 
Dogb.—Well, you are to call at the ale-houses, and bid them th #®- [! 
are drunk get them to bed. ® i. 
Qd Watch.—How if they will not? we Va 
Dogb.—Why then let them aloue till they are sober. 4 Por 
2Qd Watch. —Well, Sir— x 
Dogb.—If you meet a thief you may suspect him to be no tri Ge 
man; and forsuch kind of men, the less you meddle or make Ww! BPwe 
them, why the more for your honesty. ew. 
Qd Watch.—If we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay han-@Ra-'y 
on him ? Me 


Dogb.—Truly, by your office you may; but I think they .h:@gry, 
touch pitch will be defiled: the most peaceable way for you, if y- 








men had received from the plaintiff the bills of Lading of 1,226 bags 
oi coffee, in order to efect sales, and they had procured tue usual 


promoted by Santander and his adherents in Popayan is crushed, 
and Bolivar has granted an amnesty to the rebels highly honourable 


do to take a thief, is to let him show himself what be is, and ste“ 
cut of yourcompany. Thisisthe end of the charge. 





ies within 12 miles of Charin:-cross to be included. A new police 
office to be established aud three justices, under the immediate di- 
ection of the Secretary of State, at salaries of 8001. ‘The present 
vatch in-each district to continue, until notice be given thata new 
vatch is appointed; and then the existing watch-rate to cease, but 
he bill not to affect the rates for paving, lighting, &c. Watch-hou- 
ses, boxes, arms, &c. to be given up to the new police. The ex- 
JRAS., ‘pense to be defrayed by anew police rate, instead of the watch as 
ttlement, andyow collected. Overseers to collect the new rate, which is not to 
heir contents:,exceed six pence in the pound. 


drt et The Colonial Trade.—A le'ter {row St. Johns, N. B., dated om 
d are actually nst., announces that intelligence was received trom England y oo 

Jast packet, of the British Government having determined to abolish 
pe oF ome, all tonnage duties on American vessels entering the free ports of the 
+ where hs itish North American colonies. This is rather an important mea- 
m" bordering! ace, and one certainly favourable to the trade of these colonies, 
) Mr. Fowell! id beneficinl to the West India planter. he object of the 
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wy on Phe ew measure is this—American vessels are not now admitted 
'y in those re-). ’ ’ atone ae Mave 

P into the West India ports, but they can go to tnose of Novi 
briefly sketch 


cotia and New Brunswick; now, by abolishing the tonnage duties 
nd naturalizing their cargoes by considering them and putting them 
thefooting of British Colonia! products, they can be sold at a 
very low rate in the Nova Scotia aud New Brunswick markets, 
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next power 


s. ‘To this where they willbe purchased and sent to the West Indies in British 
ited, the only vessels. Thus at once securing tothe British merchant and planter 
000, the co- 


the triple advantages of the carrying trade on thelong route—ob 
aining the articles ata reduced price—and drawing off the British 
sland trade, from what is now called the neutral islands, and 
ran sferring it to the northern colonial ports. It is not improbable 
hat free ports may be made in the West Indies—say Nassau, Ja- 
aica, and Barbadoes. 


It is most gratifying to know that the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
ives general satisfaction to the Irish people. Mr. O’Connell, Mr. 
hiel, Eneas M’Donnell, and other leaders, have expressed them- 
elves in strong terms of gratitude to the King, the Duke of Wel- 
ington, and Mr. Peel; a similar and spontaneous feeling has been 
anifested on the part of the press. The speech of Mr. Shiel, 
hich will be found in another column of this day’s paper, may 
e regarded as an illustration of the public feeling in Ireland. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. LXXVIII. 
The Quarterly for April arrived by the last packet; it is rather a 
eavy number and contains only eight articles. 

Art. 1. Life and Writings of Dr. Parr, is the ablest in the number; 
t comprises a great deal of information, and is a very agreeable and 
nteresting piece of reading, notwithstanding it extends over fifty 
ages. It seems to be Dr. Southey’s. 

Art. 2. is on the British colony about to be established at Swan 
ver, on the west coast of New Hoiland, where there is a very fine 
ract of land recently discovered by Capt. Stirling, in his Majesty’s 
ip Success, whose labours and assiduity the Government has 
warded by appointing him Governor of the colony. This colony, 

cording to instructions issued by the Government, will be of a 
ry respectable character. None but persons possessing some pro. 
rty can comply with the regulations; and to such the induce- 
ents are great. A small revenue is to be paid onthe grants of land 
ade to settlers, but no allowance of provisions, ‘&c., to be made 
s was done at the Cape of Good Hope, nor any convicts to be 
entthither or allowed to be brought from Botany Bay. The geogra- 
hical position is most admirable, and the climate is delightful. It is 
ituated in lat. 32. south, and will soon become a place of resort for 
valids from the East Indies. The following extracts show the 
reat advantages of its position. This article is from Mr. Barrow 
f the Admiralty. 

“In geographical position it has an incalenlable advantage over 
ew South Wales. In the first place, it is not only much more conve- 
iently situated than that colony, but is much nearer to, and has 
uch more easy means of communication with, every part of the 
vilized world, the east coast of America perhaps excepted. The 
assages to it from England, and from the Cape of Good Hope, are 
‘ortened by nearly a month, and the return voyage still more. The 
oyage from it to Madras and Ceylon is little more than three weeks 

all times of the year, and only a month from those places to it; 
hile forsix months in the year, namely, from November to April, 
lusive, when the western monsoons prevail on the northern coast 

Australia, the passage from New South Wales through Torres 
rait, always dangerous, is then utterly impracticable ; and that 
rough Bass’s Strait nearly so to mercbant vessels, on account of 
e westerly winds which blow through it at all times in the year, 
\d which generally oblige them to go round the southern extremity 
‘Van Diemen’s Land. The Success frigate left Port Jackson on 

17th January, and did not reach Cape Leuwin till the 2d Februa- 
being six weeks and two days; and Captain Stirling observes, 

t the only chance, by which the passage could be accomplished at 
. was by carrying a constaat press of sail. The colonial vessel 

t was to have accompanied him , being torn to pieces by bad 
eather was obliged to be put back to Port Jackson. The follow- 
y table contains the distances between Port Cockburn and various 
rts of the world, and the estimated times in which passages would 
obably be made to and from it respectively :— 
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| much importance as the productions of the North American colonies 
| were to the West Indies. The Malay islands are close at_ land and 
the consumptiona of British manufactures among this industrious 
people is very considerable. and would be much more so, if a speedy 
and direct intercourse could be had with them. In time of war, 
when the China ships, to avoid an enemy, frequently make the eas- 
tern passage they come nearly within sight ot the new colony, 
where they might refresh and land such articles as the colony might 
be in want of. We weli remember the rapid progress in popula- 
tion, agriculture, and commerce, which followed the ocenpation of 
Singapore by the late Sir Stamfords Raffles, owing to the immediate 
influx of Maiays and Chinese: and we have no doubt whatever but 
that both Chinese and Malays would flock to Swan River as mer- 
chants agriculturists, mechanics, or fishermen, in any number that 





might be acquired. 

This cclony is in the track of ships proceeding to New South 
Wales and Ven Dieman’s Land: it is in the track of ships from In- 
dia to South America, a line of trade just commencing and like\y to 
be much frequented. For some time to come the products of the 
Cape of Good Hope, particularly wine and live stock, wi!! be re- 
quired in the new colony, and also the tropical products of the Isle 
of France. All| these advantages conspire to render it, in a com- 
mercial point of view, a position of great value. Ht will also, no 
doubt, become a convalescent station for the numerous invalids 
from India, not only of the East India Company’s civil service, but 
also for the military forces, who, at a very short distance from their 
duties, might occasionally be re-invigorated in this pleasant country 
with a bracing climate, and restored to a proper condition for ser- 
vice, which a long residence in an Indian climate seldom fails to 
render them unfit for. 

“It requires only to cast an eye over the map of the world, to be 
satistied that, with relation to our great Indian empire, the Cape of 
Good Hope and Swan River torm two most important flanks, highly 
valuable in a political and military point of view. By their occu- 
pation two admirable naval and military posts are established, 
which may be said to command the great Indian ocean. From them 
troops may at all times, and more especially from the latter, be 
speedily conveyed to India, to New South Wales, or Van Diemen’s 
Laud. as reinforcements, in the event of any of them being threa- 
(ened with the attack of an enemy. 

‘‘ The last consideration we shall touch upon, which is not the 
least important, is the occupation of a spot which, in the hands of an 
enemy, might prove of serious inconvenience, not only to our other 
settlemements in Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, but to the 
whole of our India trade and possessions intime ef war. We deem 
it, therefore, a wise policy on the part of our government, to form, as 
they appear to be doing, a cordon or chain of posts round the whole 
habitable portion of Australia, and thus prevent interlopers from ma- 
king establishments that might greatly embarrass us. When these 
several colonies have once met, (which if their present prosperous 
progress should continue, will ere long happen,) and in proportion 
as the population of each increases, the inhabitants will of necessity 
work their way by degrees into the interior. To complete this cor- 
don, we take for granted that no time will be lost in establishing set- 
tlers on the Geographer’s Bay, and thus by the gradual progress of 
colonization, connect the New Settlement with that ajready formed 
at King George’s Sound.” 


Ar. 3. is on Judge Hall’s “ Letters from the West,” and is a piece 
of miserable cockney ‘waddle, such as Leigh Hunt would be likely 
to concoct. 

Art. 4. Surtee’s History and Antiquities of Durham ; it is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting article. We cannot trace the hand of its author. 

Art. 5. Journal of a Naturalist; this is valuable, and we shall 
endeavour to return to it hereafter. Art.6. on Dr. Lloyd's Treatise 
of Mechanical Philosophy, written for the use of the ender graduates 
of the Dublin University, will be read with pleasure by every ma- 
thematical student. 

The next article—on the Currency, that seemingly exhaustless 
subject—we have not examined. : 

The concluding article, on the “State and Prospects of the Coun- 
try,” isa very elaborate essay, and has attracted some attention in 
England, from the doubts and fears it expresses of thé permanency 
of the power of the British Empire It is a good historical paper, 
and embraces a wide field. It gives a brief history of all the re- 
inarkable events from the 15th century to the present day, dwel- 
ling particularly on the arts, trade, manufactures, &c., as they have 
grown up to their present enormous extent. Its forebodings of 
England’s decline are visionary, wanting all the brightness and en- 
thusiasm of a vision. Itis the production of a pen heretofore un- 
known to the pages of the Quarterly. Two facts, however, about 
it, are rather consolotary : first, that the writer unsays all that he 
says himself, by presenting the bright side of the picture immediate- 
ly after having sufficiently terrified us with the dark; and secondly, 
it isa good thing to be put upon our guard, for it gives us courage 
to look our dangers in the face, and enables us to méet and repel 
them when they really do come. The auihor of the article has mis- 
taken the matter, and given us a view of his own gloomy and hypo- 
chondrical imagination, instead of a picture of the gléry and great- 
ness of England, the increasing industry and learning of Scotland, 
and the rising fortunes of Ireland. 








Professor Renwick's very excellent discourse on the character 
and public services of the late De Witt Clinton, before the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of Columbia College, has been published by 
Messrs. Carvill.' This discourse, apart from its literary merits, 
has, from its matter and subject received unqualified approbation. 

The Collegians, a very interesting novel in two vols., is just repub- 
lished from the London edition by Messrs. J. and J. Harper. These 
enterprising publishers give us a novel or some other agreeable book 
regularly every week. 





Thomas Pickstock, Esq., member of the House of Assembly of 
the colony of Honduras has arrived from that place and sails in 
the packet for Liverpool. 
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| - Post Office in Canada.—We have received the following letter 
from the Post Master at Niagara, relative to an article In our paper 
| of the week before last. We differ with him so far, that we think 
we did him a service by giving him an opportunity to defend him- 


| self :— 





“With respect to the delay complained of, the facts are these.—|' 
The Athion and most other nanare hac : ‘ 
The Aibion and most othe: papers have continued to be sent across 
at Que at nm, notwithstancing the arrangement for their crossing 
’ Hy the arrangement between the heads of the Post Office 






Departmentin the United States and Mr. Stayner, Deputy Post 
Master General, etters and newspapers for this part of the Pro- 
vince age to cross via Youngstown to this office. But in disregard 
of the arrangement, many letters and all the new*papers which for- 
merly crossed to Quéenston continued. to be sent that way, and 
whenever the mail failed in reaching this place by the time the mail 
tor the interior was made up, the mail from Queenston necessarily 
laid over one trip—and this was the case at the timé complained of 
by Mr. Gurnett ; whereas had the Albion for Ancaster come to this 
olfice by way of Youngstown it would have been forwarded along 
with the papers and letters for York and other places in thé imtérior. 
The Albion of the 9th reached this office on the 13th and arrived at 
Ancaster on the 14th; those for York reach their destination on 
Fridays (say by two o’clock) which together with the letters and 
papers hitherto sent from Lewiston to Queenston, came to this office 
for the first time by way of Youngstown If Mr. Gurnett had taken 
the trouble of writing me I should certainly have given him the in- 
formation [ now giye you. It is probable you are not aware that all 
Post Masters in the Canadas are sworn to faithfully perform the 
daty incumbent on them, and besides this solemn obligation a bond 
tor a large sum with responsible securities is given—of this Mr. Gur- 
nett cannot be ignorant, but virtually asserts that | have broken the 
one and became liable for the penalties of the other; more I could 
say, but it would partake more of feeling than bearon the fact. 1 
have for my own vindication made this communication; I expect 
you will publish it, more you cannot do; better it would have 
been, much better, had you not published the article, that caused 
me to reply—be assured the Deputy Post Master General is too 
vigilant to allow any irregularity, much more so to allow any 
thing like that with which Iam charged to pass with impunity.” 








,, KR. CHARLES JARVIS, hair cutter and dresser with the strictest adherence 

**® to taste to suitthe exact formation of the head—by giving that pleasing 
and Satisfactory decoration to that ornament the hair, which acquirement was ob- 
tained in the most fashionable acme of Londou. The subscriber origina ly com- 
menced his Paragon of Taste at No.34 George street, Portman Square, and No. 18 
Rathborn place, Oxford street, and No- 11 Holborn, in the city of London. C. J. 
feels thankful in the emotion of gratitude for what has been bestowed with sucla 
liberality ever since he left his European patronage. ‘The art of air cutting and 
dressing cay be seen ond known at No. 160 ,Broadway, between Maiden lane and 
Liberty street, in the most conspicuous bonneted building with most beoutifa! tint 
of yellow—of Mr. Bloomer, batter, and Mr. Barrow, cap manufacturer—where 
the art of hair cutting will be stientifically arranged to modernize that ornament 
to indicate the desired appearagce wished for. No. 160 Broadway. [May v0 
ad ee MELLOR, from England, informs the public that he has commenced 
s giving lessons onthe VocalSystem. It is animprovement on the English 
method of Solfasation. M. Mellor flatters himself that he is the first author who 
has laid down a practical rule for pronouncing the Chromatic Octave by Solfasa- 
tion. The lessons are so simple which J have published that my pupils with a mo- 
derate voice will be enabled in three months to perform the most difficult passages 
on the minor principle, which is so imperfeetly understood by the present genera- 
tion of vocal as well as instrumental performers. I commence my first lessons on 
that principle, and have chosen that grand scientific song from Handel’s Messiah 
‘* The people that walked in darkness,” &c. In page 54you will see that | fave 
given the expression to every accidental through the whole of thet song. The 
price of this work is one dollar, aud may be had of Mark Mellor at No. 163 Va- 
rick street. New York. My terms of instruction is 12 dollars per quarter. two 
lessons per week. [May 30—It 


ee oe TUTOR OR TRAVELLING LOMPANION.—A gentleman who 
is studying preparatbry to ordination in the Episcopal Church, but whose 
means are limited, wishesa situation ina respectable family as a tutor, or he 
would take the charge of two or three young gentlemen on a tour to Europe for 
two years, having himself been several times through England and France, and 
speaking French. Should no such situation offer he would take charge in the 
southern or western states of an institution for the education of young gentlemen, 
or would establish one iv a neighbourhood where one is needed and could be sup- 
ported. Respectable references will be given. Address, free of posiage, to 
Primus, to the care of Dr. Bartlett at this office. May 30—3t. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT!! 

HE “ MINT,” 130 Broadway.—New York Consolidated Lottery, Class 6, 

for 1829, to be drawn in this city on Tuesday 2d June, 1829. The scheme 
contains prizes of $20,000, 16,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,110. 5 prizes of $1000, 5 of 60€, 
&c. &c. and tickets$10, balves $5, quarters $2 50, eighths $1 25. (C7 Notes of ali 
the broken banks bought and taken in exehange for tickets. *,* Orders from the 
Canadas or any part of the United States meet the same attention as on persona) 
application. | May 30.) N. &S. SYLVESTER. 
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ATENT RAZOR STROP.—G. Saunders’ Patent Razor Strop and Metalic 

‘Tabict.—The inventor of these razor strops is unwilling, as is too often the 
custom with those whe submit their articles to the inspection of the public, bim- 
self to extol their superiority ia speedily imparting a smooth and agreeable edge, 
which will render shaving, with many persons a disagreeable and painful opera- 
tion, at once easy and pleasant. He prefers quotiag the language of several gen- 
flemen, who bear testimony to theirs excellence, simply promising that he is conf- 
dent a trial by others will justify their recommendation. 

‘We can recommend, from ample trial, Mr, Saunders’ Strops to those of our 
readers who shave themselves.”— Liverpeol Mercury. 

Wecan confidently recommend Mr. Saunders’ Strop, having used it for weeks. 
—Tuesday's Ado. 

We have tried those Strops, and they are excellent. All these who wish to 
shave with ease and comfort ought to try them.— Commercial. 

We know of no operation in which it is more desirable to easily obtain a keen 
edged instrument, than that of shaving. This desideratum may be procured ly 
using Saunders’ Patent Razor Strop, an article of a most superior description in 
imparting a keen edge to a razor, however dull.— Chester Adv. 

Saunders‘ Patent Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop.—This is one of the most 
finished articles of the kind that the inventive powers of our countrymen have 
produced. The Tablet combines the properties of both hone and strop, and re- 
quires no oil or other fluid, and is in its use extremely simple. It is an invention 
which, from a partial experiment, we are convinced will bear the test of the exten - 
sive use and popularity which it has already acquired. It deserves the attention of 
every gentleman who shaves himself.— Albany Argus. 

Communication.— Saunders’ Metalic Tablet and Razor Strop. 

To shave, Or not to shave, is not the question ;— 

Whether ’tis better for a ran, to suffer 

The pulls and scratches of a sawtooth razor, 

Or buy a Tablet and a Strop of Saunders, 

And thus toend them? T'hat is the question. 

To shave is thus to wipe—ne more—the beard off, 

And to put anend te chin itch, and the 

Thousand writhes and grins we men are heirs to-- 

’Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

We have tried the Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop advertised inthe Patriot |)7 
Mr. Saunders, and can bear testimony to its excellence.’ [t puts a dull razor in or- 
der quicker and witha better edge than any thingof the kind weever saw. We 
decidedly prefer it to a hone, and we never yet had a razor put in as good order 
(as the Tablet put ours) by a professed razor setter. With proper care the tab - 
let must last a long time, without replenishing. Those who shave themselves may 
anticipate a real luxury in the use of Saunders’ Tablet and Strop.—Baitimore 
Patriot. 

The Tablet, which is capable of removing the dullest edge; this Strop has four 
sides prepared with composition of progressive fineness, which is peculiarly 
adapted to razors inany condition. Selfshaving gentiemen are invited to call at 
No. 19 Wall street and try their razors on the Tablet before they buy. A libera 
allowance made to dealers. May 9. 


ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrr. Cantelohas removed her Corset Warchouse 
tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broauway, «few 
doors below St. Paul’sChurch, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cautelo hog 
connected the Millinery and P ~ss Making with her Corset Establishment and has 
no doubt by her attention and p. .ctuality to give satisfaction. (Oct 18. 








—. be sold in Upper Canada, Stamford Cottage, late the residence of his Ex- 
cellency Lieut. General Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B., with numerous offices 
suited for a large family—stabling for six horses—carriage house, &c. &c.—plea- 
sure grounds—an excellent kitchen garden, standing ina fine timbered park,—- 
comprising altogether nearly 400 acres of land. The situation is retired a smati 
distance from the road, in the townsiip of Stamford, Upper Canada, only four 
miles from the falls of Niagara. The house and grounds may be viewed with 
ticketsonly. ‘The price and further particulars known by application to 











May 9.—6m.] F. T'. BILLINGS, York, Upper Canada. 
OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samue} B 
ker master,and the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot,willrun regu 
arly betweenthis port and Malifax the ensuing season. They are first rate, fat 
sailing vessels, commanded by experienced men, have handsome acconuned: 
for passengers, and willalwayssail onthe day appointed, wind and weathe: per 
mitt ing JOSHUA SLAVER,Ageat, 42 Lndia-st. ortoThor. Tremont 


ton, March 39,1829. 
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PORLRY, 
MY MINSTREL LOVE.’ 


I stood in my gay and lighted hall, 4 

And my person was deck'd with gold end gem, 
Vows were'sigh’d by my lovers all, 

But [ turf’d with wearied ear from them; 
Music pour’d its sweet breath around, 

Voices came from the dome above, 
But I saw no form, and J heard no sound, 

Save the look and tone of my Minstrel Love. 


I sat in my calm and fragrant bower, 

And the leaves were waved by the breath of morn, 
Dewdrops wept o’er the passion-flower, 

And sunbeams smiled on the blossom’d thorn ; 
Gay was the woodlark’s song uf glee, 

oft was the coo of the lonely dove, ” 

But theirtuneful notes were dull to me, 

Till I heard the strain of my Miastrel Love. 


Lleft that bower in its rosy bloom. 
I left that hall in its torchlight blaze, 
And a wandering life has been my doom, 
Far from the friends of my summer days ; 
But the hour that I bent at Love’s sweet shrine, 
Gave me a bliss all wealth above, 
For the dearest gifts of life are mine, 
In the voice and sinile of my Minstrel Love. 


2 








M.A. 
—a 
STEAM NAVIGATION ON A NEW PLAN. 


RY CAPTAIN M’KONOCHIE, ROYAL NAVY. 

‘The great cbjections to the present mode of applying steam to na- 
vigation are its inordinate expense, and the little stowage left for 
goods, even in the largest steam-boats. And the consequences of 
the two circumstances are, that these vessels are only used as pack- 
ets—and if not improved on, will probably be, at no distant period, 
laid aside, for they nowhere yield a profitable return The follow- 
ing considerations then are deemed important, as bearing directly on 
these points. 

1. A mere abatement in the speed at which steam-boats are usual- 
ly impelled would be productive of grea. economy. The resis- 
tance to a vessel’s passing through the water, and the expense at 
which that resistance is overcome, increase nearly as the cube of 
the speed gained: and thus, after a good medium pace is obtained, 
an addition toit can only be purchased at a most extravagant cost. 
The following table illustrates this very strikingly. It gives the pow- 
ers by which a vessel can be impelled at the several velocities. 

3 Miles per hour, = 1-2 Horses. 
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2. Assteam-boats, however, are at present fitted they can take lit- 
ile or no advantage of the above principle. Their power is inva- 
viable, or nearly so—one large engine, or two made to work togeth- 
er, and thus, toevery practical purpose, one. Ata given pace, how- 
ever, the resistance will vary from hour to hour with the weather, 
and the power should vary too. Steam-boats sought to be worked 
economically should be fitted with three or four sinall powers, ar- 
ranged so that one or more may be applied, precisely as required ; 
and thus favourable circumstances would give a saving, as adverse 
Ones must always cause expense. 

Lastly. Steam-boats in which economy is studied, should tow, not 
carry. The machinery of a steam engine tukes up so much room, 
that the remaining capacity, however filled, can never defray the ex- 
pense, or yield any return; and, besides this, there appears to be 
something in the principle of traction favourable, wherever it is ap- 
plied, to the transport of heavy burthens. A horse will draw more 
than he will carry. A loco-tnotive engine, of only eight horse pow- 
er, drags ninety tons after it, and cannot stir with even a half of that 
weight above it. It has been ascertained in river navigation, that 
ene-third of the power will track a vessel, at a given rate, against 
the stream, that is necessary to impel her at the same rate, if em- 
barked on board. And every seaman who has sent his boat a-head 
to tow in a calm, must have been sensible that the same power em- 
ployed on board; would not have produced the same effect. ‘There 
are two ways, however, in which this principle may be applied. 

Where voyages are long, and the sea-room is abundant, it does 
not appear advantageous to einploy steam atall, as the only, or even 
as the principal moving power. Vessels on such services are gene- | 
rally large; and large steam-vessels labour under this disadvantage, 
—whatever their power, the fulcrum 3 gi which it acts is merely 
the water opposed to their paddles, and these canaot be enlarged in 
any thing like the proportion in which the weight and resistance of 
a large vesse! rise above those of a small. But moreover, wind 
costs nothing; and, on a large stretch, the balance of chances is so 
much in favour of a sailing-vessel’s progress, from the speed with | 


which a fair wind impels her, and the greater number of points of } 


the compass which give a fair than a foul wind, that not much is to 
be gained by the punctuality of steam. (The Enterprise, for exam- 
ple, wasthree days longer on her passage to India, than a trader, the 
Betsy, from Bordeaux, which sailed about the same time.) Still, if 
some aid could be thus procured, to meet occasions of a long-pro- 
tracted calm, or to assist a ship’s boats when employed under unfa- 
vourable circumstances, it would seem of great importance; and 
this would be effectually obtained by each ship's embarking a small 
power, say of (wo, four, six, or eight horses, according to her size, 
together with « boat fitted to receive it, employing them in towiag, 
as required. And such an addition to a ship’s stores would, in fact, 
be repaid in asingle voyage to one bound within the ‘Tropics, where 
calnis are frequent, and boat-service severe. And would be equal 
4o an insurance where the navigation is intricate, and the importance 
of an occasional tug in light weather, or of being able to lay out an 





















anchor at short notice, is Consequently great ;—this ‘last being an 





tained at the end of every short voyage, unloading and loading 
again: but, with a fresh supply of fuel, would be immediately ready 
to proceed with another vessel. And there can be no doubi that if 
worked, besides this, as above suggested with regard to speed and 
command of power, a coasting oe could be thus maintained even 
more cheaply and safely than by sails, and much more conveniently. 
(See on this head, however, a paper ‘‘ On the most effective em- 
ployment of Steam power in Navigation.”—-Edinbugh New Philo- 


sophical Journal, April, 1829.) 


This then is the system of steam navigation proposed; and so ob- 
vious, and, it may be said, unquestionable are the general principles 
on which it is founded, that, perhaps, it might be safely left to rest 
on their merits alone. If the o— ts arising {rom the use of steam 
navigation, are to be extended, or even maintained, it must, in some 
way, be made to pay, which it nowhere does now: and economy in 
its application must therefore be the first object of study—not be 
systematically disregarded. A great effect must accordingly be 
sought from small powers, not a small effect from great powers. A 
reduction of speed to a medium, and the use of a variable power to 
meet a varying resistance, are obvious methods to attain this end. 
And tbe substitution of towing for carrying, seems to be at sea pre- 
cisely what the transition from the pack-saddle to the wheel-carriage 
was ashore, without roads to cut. or hills to climb, and with some 
other advantages peculiar to itself—in particular with an actual hold 
of the water, by means of the steam-paddles, to be used as a fulcrum 
against which to act; whereas loco-motive engines, and it may be 
said horses also, have for this purpose only the friction arising from 
their own weight. ‘The best and most popular argument, however, 
in favour of any system, isthe practical one showing the value and 
extent of its applications; and a very few of these will therefore 
now be joticed. 

1. The steam-launches proposed, would seem peculiarly advan- 
tageousto the navy. The engines thus embarked in a whole fleet 
might frequently contribute most essentially to cut off the rear of a 
flying enemy, by being all attached to a few leading ships. In calm 
weather they might also withdraw detached ships from under a 
heavy battery. when these could in no other way be relieved , and 
on blockade service, they would enable a squadron to resist a steam 
force sent against itin light weather, almost as well as the largest 
steam-tugs, without either the expence or embarrassment of such 
vessels when blowing hard. They would further tow their own 
ships in calms. giving them perbaps two or three knotsan hour, when, 
at present, they lie absolutely helpless; and would convey boats on 
detached service of any kind, (wooding, watering, provisioning. lay- 
iug out anchors, chasing, or cutting out,) with these especial advan- 
tages,—fewer men would in most cases be required to be sent in 
them, and they would be brought to work fresh and vigorous, what- 
ever distance or direction to whichthey were detached. An advan- 
tage would be thus given to large ships over the small craft usually 
employed in privateering, piracy, or smuggling, which would go far 
of itself to put these down. And lastly the universal applicability of 
steam-power as thus embarked, to almost every emergency, would 
seem to give it an advantage over a fixed powerin alarge ship, sup- 
posing even that some sacrifice of efficiency, on particular occasions, 
was unavoidable. But the system is not exclusive, and may be 
combined with any further establishment of large steam-boats which 
it may be deemed advisable to keep. 

2. Steam-launches would next especially benefit traders to the 
East Indies. These vessels have to cross the Equator twice in the 
course of their voyage, and are each time perplexed with calms and 
baffling airs, through which if they could be thus certainly impelled 
at the rate of fifty or sixty miles a day, they would probably shorten 
the average duration of their passage, by not less than three weeks. 
Besides, a large sum of money has been subscribed in India, to be 
paid to any person who shall accomplish the voyage, more or less by 


steam within a given time; and this also might be thus gained. And | 
at all events India would be much more essentially benefitted by the | 


introduction of a system which would shorten every passage out 
and home‘ than by any single exertion of this sort, though possibly 
more splendid. And the recommendation of a shipto passengers 
would be very great, were she furnished with this assistant to her 
other powers of motion. 

3. The Straits of Malacca and China Seas are, on the other hand, 
peculiarly fitted to be improved in their navigation, and to have the 
resources of their respective shores developed, by the introduction 
of the more complete form of this system. The communication 
between Penang and Sincapore, and all the neighbouring coasts, is 
embarrassed by the monsoons, (frequently near the land dying into 
calms,) and it is, at all times, further perplexed by currents, and nar- 
rowed by the jealousy of some, and rendered anxious by the treach- 
ery of others, of the nativetribes. The improvement, then, would 
be immense, were steam-navigation on this plan introduced: and 
the extreme facility of being thus towed about, would, in all proba- 
bility besides, extraordinarily stimulate native enterprise, and open 
new markets to commerce sooner than any plan which could be 
devised. 

4. And the same may be said ofthe west coastof South America 
There the wind and current both set constantly to the N. W., and 
a very frequent fog hangs over the shores of Peru. The conse- 
quence is, that although the passage from Chili to Peru is short 
when the destined port is hit, this is often a very difficult operation ; 
and, when not accomplished, a long delay is unavoidable. ‘I'he re- 
turn to the southward, on the other hand, is always tedious; and 
the result of all is, that the mutual intercourse is on the smallest pos- 
sible scale, every market rises and falls according to its own supply, 
and foreign commerce to each is a mere lottery. There is nothing, 
then, so much wanted in that quarier of the world, as a free port, 
(if possible insular, and British, at Juan Fernandez perhaps, if it 
could be obtained.) which by a well arranged system of country 
navigation, should have a constant communication with all parts of 
the main coast, and elicit the resources of the smallest, es well as 
of the greatést markets. Such an establishment would anticipate a 
century of the natural or neglected growth of those countries; would 
be, at the same time, a Stock Exchange, whence every vibration in 
their entire demand or supply would be felt in this country like a 
pulse:—and perhaps the amount of British capital already invested in 
them would alone warrant such a further exertion on our part,{to 
hasten its productiveness,and facilitate its communications. Butfrom 
the local circumstances already adverted to, it may be safely said, 


operation, by the way, on which, more than any other, the fate of u | that only steam-navigation, or rather only steam-towing, could effect 
shipand éargo will wee depend, and which is yet scarcely | the ultimate ohject. A free port could do little without it, although it 
or 


practicable at all, at present, for merchant vessels, unless in very fa- 
vourable circumstances, from their scant of hands. 

In river or coasting navigation, however, or where the voyages 
are otherwise short, and the navigation is confined, a more complete 
form of the system wouldseem infinitely better. Strong and pow- 
erfal, but not large steam-boats, should be employed intowing, from 
port to part, small vessels without regular masts, but possessed of the 
sueans of stepping jurymasts when it may appear desirable to make a 
little sail. These vessels having their holds clear fore and aft, would 
carry very large cargoes for their size. They would be equally punc- 
tual and secure, deeply laden, and flying light. They conld have 
most comfortable cabins on deck, and thus carry passengers, as well 
as goods; yet not being entirely dependent on passengers, they 
would not be obliged to lay by every winter, as most steam-packets 
now do. The steam-power would thus work the whole year for its 
owner, iastead ofthe halfon!y: besides which, it would not be de- 


could do much even without that, for the natural consequence of an 
easy communication is to produce a level, withontassistance. And 
it may be added, that there is coal in Chili, and wood also very 
cheap; and thatthe speculation would be thus easy and lucrative to 
whoever embarked in it. 

5. The communication between Fernando Po and the rivers in 
the Gulph of Benin, from which so much has been augured} for the 
civilization of Africa, must in like manner remain incomplete, wiih- 
out the same powerful agent. And the navigation between this 
country and the Baltic is also precisely that for which it is espe- 
cially suited, the channels beixg narrow, the course devious, (requir- 
ing several winds to sail it,) and occasional delays vexatious, as 
hazarding detention. But without following up an enumeration 
which can only become tedious, afew observations will be hazarded 
on One more topic only. 








6. There is, perbaps, no part of the world where a steam-tug esta- 
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blishment, worked as above proposed, would be a more intere 

experiment than at the port of London. Coals, fish, grain, building- 
Stone, even to a certain extent bricks, are coast or river-borne to 
London; and the benefit to the community would be very great in- 
deed, were the supply of them punctual as by a Waggon, instead of 
depending, as now, in a great degree on the chances of weather. 
On the other hand, a company entering on such a speculation would 
do well, perbaps, to bargain first with the Corporation, for some ad- 
vantage in the river-dues, for at least a few years, that when success- 
ful it might not be immediately thrust aside byfeompetition (and it 
ought to obfain this readily, in return for the public benefit it would 


counter, not only intrinsically, but as an example). It might also be 


obliged, for a time, to have some vessels of its own, to be freighted 
as Opporiunity might offer, and be towed about until prejudice was 
overcome. Butits great object should be not to compete with esta- 
blished shipping interests, but to serve them ;—to offer to carry their 
vessels from port to port, without masts, cheaper than they can go 
With them,—and to make them all steam-packets into the bargain, 
And it could do this certainly, and the benefit would be mutual. 
There are from 20,000, to 25,000 coasting entries annually into 
the port of London; and supposing that each vessel makes twelve, 
and that, at this rate, one steam-tug could work three, (no unrea- 
sonable allowance,) there is here au opening for 700 steam-boats, and 
2,000 steam-packets, communicating along the coast, from this point 
alone. And at first sight these numbers look ridiculous; but if there 
is an advantage in the system at all, (and this seems hardly question- 


able,) this is undoubtedly the opening, even without improvement 


in the trade; and it contrasts advantageously with the prospect, 


otherwise apparently inevitable, of this accommodation being soon 


lost altogether for common purposes. 

And to conclude :—the career thus traced for steam, as applied to 
navigation, is surely more worthy of the magnitude of the discovery, 
than any at present open to it. The powers now used are gigantic : 
and they are literally thrown away on mere speed, on the convey- 
ance of pleasure parties, on the amusement, perhaps in seme degree 
on the convenience, of life: but they are scarcely at all applied to 
its real business, It would be dfficnit to find a stronger presumption 
than is furnished by these circumstances alone, that they are yet in 


the infancy of their application, and that the change which is to make 
them useful is to come. 














NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. 


——s 


: | New York. Havre. 
No.t.Charlemagne, |Robinson,'Feb. 


2.Chas.Carroll |Clark, “ 10, 10, “ IO0rfAp’l. 1Aug. 1, Dec. 2 
Old Line—Havyre, EL Keen, “ 90, & £0, “« 20 Ps 10 if 10 ory 
2. France, Funk, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1! "20 "20 ” && 
Old Line—HenrilV., 'f.B. Pell,| ‘* 10, © 10, ** 10: May 1 Sept.1 Jan. th 
1. Edw. Quesnel, |Hawkins,| “ 20, “20, “ 20) 710 ”19 49 
2.Don Quixote, |Whitall, |Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1,Dec,. 1) 720 "20 ” Oo 
Old Line—Sully, iR.J.Macy,, * 10, “10, * 10\June 1 Oct. 1 Yeb. 2 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, |Hathaway| “ 20, 20,20) 719 "10 ” 10 
Old Line—Francois Ist|W.Skiddy| May 1,Sept.1,Jan.1) "26 "20 "gH 
1. Bayard, Butman, 10, ** 10, ** 10'July 1 Noy. } Mar. t 
Old Line—Montane, | Bukup, Ou, * 20, * 20) 710 "10 ” 20 


Passage in the Cabinto or frum Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu - 


ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


Old Line.—Owners Francis Depau, 63Washingtonstreet, New York. Agent 


at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, or mail Jines.— 
Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.— 
Agents at Havre 2,E. Quesnel, Paine—2, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters. 








) 66 24, * 24, se 24,| “6 8, “ss 8, 44 g, 


Passageinthe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty - 


five guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beelinan-street, 


No.2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam) Hicks & Sous— 
No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Go. 


Ageutsin Liverpoo) lstand 3d Line,Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d.Linc, Wm. 


and James Brown & Co.—and 4th,Cearus, ish & Crary. 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships, Masters., Duysof sailing from Days of sailirg from 
| Boston. Liverpool. 
Roston, Mackay,|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1./Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20, 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,/Mar. 20, July 20, Nov. £0, 
Dover, Bursley,|Aprmll, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,/May 20, Sept. 20, Jan. £C, 
Amethyst, Nye. Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. !, Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee. &, 


Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the Sth day 
of ileal didmaemaiaa July aud, August and atsuch other times as they may bere. 
uired. 
’ Passage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of cvery 
description, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 
Agents—Geo.G.Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thornley 
C. Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 





*.* The whole of those vessels are of thevery firstdescription, are exceed- 
inglywellfoundand commanded by the mostexperienced navigators. Tvery 
comfort and convenience for the passengersis provided by the owners, andui- 


remitting at teution shewn by the captains andofiicerson the voyage 
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N.Y.—Barnett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Ru- 
gers, Newburyport—John Pun chard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robin- 


sony Providence, Kh. 1.—H. Howe, New Haven, Conp.—Wm. Simpson, (6 
Chesnut atreet, Philadelphia.—W im. Porter,44 Sonth Street, B® Itimore.—Rev. 


Jno. Haughton, Cincinnati.Ohio.—P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James 


H. Brown, Richmond, Va—Hy. White Petersburg, Va.—Rich#d Hill & Sons, 


Fredericksburgh, Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.—Henry Price, Charlotisville, Va. 
—W.W. Worsley, Louisville—T. Watson P. M Newbern, N. C.—A. Campbell, 
Fayetteville, N.C.—John Taylor & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—J. C. Walker, 
Charleston, S.C.—B. D. Plant, Columbia, S. C.—W. T. Willams, Savannal, 
Geo.—T.. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo.—Thos. D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich'd 
Corre & Co.,Mobile, Ala.—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port 
Gibson, Miss. —O'Fallon & Keyte, St. Louis, Mis.—D.J. Smith, Kingston, U 
}.—J. Tavlor, P. M., Perth—A. MeLean, Cornwall—C. Jones, Brockvilir- 

Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm. Hands. Sandwich—™) 

Tardif, Quebee—Hy. Hiliock’Montreal—C. Drury, Eeq., P.M., St. John, New 
Brunswick,—J. & F. Beckwith, Fi_dericton, Richibucto, Restigouche, Mirima 
chi,&c.—Jobhn Balkam, St. Andrews—C. H. Belcher, Halifax. NX; 8.—Wm. 
B. Perot, Bermuda—John Thomson, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Boasin St. 
Croix—Thos. Munday, West End, St. Croix—Jno. Athill, P.. M., Antigus-- 
Geo. Prager, Tampico—Collector for the Albion in New York, Mr. James 
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Masters., Days cf sailing from, Days of sailing from 


1,June1,Oct. 1,Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 





Days of sailing from | Days of sailin re 

‘No. | New York. } " j 7 Rmenens g ann 
1. New York, Bennet, (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, Junel6,Oct. 1€» 
4. York, DeCost, | *“ 8 “ 8 8] * @4, & g4. oe ¢) 
3. Manchester, W.Lee,jr.| “* 16, “ 16, “ 16,/Mar. 1,July 1,Noy. 13 
2.Wm. Byrnes, /Hackstaff,! “ 24, “ 24, 24) « B, & Bu Bg, 
t. Win. Thompson|Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,1 “ 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
4.Geo. Canning, /Allyn, pw S © 8, UB Se % OR Oe Be, 
3. Caledonia |Rogers, | 4 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16,|April 1,Aug. 1,Dee. 1, 
2.John Jay, Holdrege,| ‘* 24, ** 24, * 24) * B «& B w& @ 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1,| ~ au, “* 2G, * EG, 
4. Napoleon, Omith, | “*: 8 * 6 ** Bh: 4 OG, 66 26, 0m oe 
3. Plorida, Tinkham,| ‘* 16, ‘© 16, ‘ 16,;May 1,Sep.1,Jan. 1 
2.Birmingham, |Marris, | ‘ 24, * 24, * 24] «© &, «© 6, ee gy 
1. Pacific, \Crocker, |Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec.1,) ** 16, “ 16, * 1¢, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege,| “© 8, “ 8, « S| ** 24, *¢ 24, ** Q4 
3. Britannia, \Murshal!,| ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ** 16,!|June1,QOct. 1,Feb 1, 
2.SilvanusJenkins' Allen, 
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